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For the Companion. 


WHO THE BASKET PEDDLER WAS. 
In Two CuHaptTerRs.—Cuap. I. 

When I was achild I read with intense de- 
light the story of the famous London merchant, 
Whittington, whose cat helped him to become 
so very rich and grand, but I never for a mo- 
ment thought that my own little frolicsome 
black and white kitten would be instrumental in 
bringing good fortune to me. Yet it was so. 
The handsome seven octave piano in our parlor, 
which is my pride and delight, would never 
have been mine had it not been for my pet. The 
kitten was a foundling, cast upon the roadside 
by unpitying hands. I adopted the little home- 
less wanderer, and a strange series of events fol- 
lowed, which agitated and altered the peaceful 
current of my life. 

My story opens on a fine July morning. My 
brother Samuel and I were sitting on the door- 
step of our home, each enjoying a piece of warm 
gingerbread. It was a small, unpretending house, 
with tall elms in front, and narrow flower beds 
each side of the walk, reaching down to the pick- 
et fence. As we sat there, a pair of stout horses, 
drawing a wagon loaded with barrels and boxes, 
went by. The driver was a nicely dressed boy 
of about fourteen, who looked sharply at the 
house and at us, as if there was a purpose in his 
close scrutiny. Then he drew in the horses to a 
slow walk, and just as he was alittle beyond the 
gate, a bag was gently dropped to the ground 
as if it had accidentally fallen from the load. 

Samuel and I saw this, and expected also to 
sec him stop to recover his property. Instead 
of doing so, however, he started the horses into 
a full run, and Samuel, supposing him to be ig- 
norant of his loss, jumped up and shouted, with 
all the force of his lungs,— 

“Stop! stop! you’ve lost something! Stop!” 
accompanied with the most vehement gesticula- 
tions. 

But he drove rapidly on, apparently with no 
suspicion of having left any thing behind. 

Finding it impossible to attract his attention, 
Samuel ran swiftly down the hill after him, all 
the while shouting, ‘Stop! stop! you’ve left 
something on the road;” but to no purpose. 
The boy did not once look back, nor slacken the 
speed of his horses. 

“That fellow is either deaf as an adder, or he 
threw that bag out on purpose,” said Samuel, 
in a vexed tone, upon his return, hot and pant- 
ing from his race. 

“What do you suppose is in it?”’ I asked, cu- 
riously regarding the bag. 

“Tam sure I don’t know nor care,” replied 
Samuel, curtly, wiping the perspiration from his 
face. 

The mouth of the bag was securely tied with 
a strong piece of twine. I took up the bag, but 
dropped it in an instant after, with a cry of ter- 


ror. 
“What’s the matter?” inquired Samuel, quick- | 


ly. 
* “There’s-something alive in it. Something 
moved,” 

Samuel laughed, and proceeded to untie the 
String. It was a hard double knot, that did not 
easily yield, and while he was pulling away up- 
on it, a distinct “‘m-e-w,’ “‘m-e-w,”? came up 








“That was it, I guess. How that boy stared! 
at us as he went by! He must have thought we 
were pretty respectable looking people, and it 
would fare well, or he would have carried it 
somewhere else.”’ 

Saying this, ] ran eagerly into the house with 
my kitten all doubled up like a ball in my apron, 
to inform my mother of what had transpired. 
As there were two demure old cats on the place, 
she did not experience the ecstasy of delight 
which had thrilled me at this addition to our 
domestic animals. However, she consented that 
I should keep it, and the rest of the day was 
spent by me in ministering to its wants. 

The next afternoon was bright and sunny, 
with a cool, invigorating breeze. My father, for 
many months, had suffered severely from rheu- 
matism, and the doctor had advised him to get 
by riding all the fresh air and sunshine possible. 
So, just after dinner, the horse was harnessed 
into the carryall, and father, mother and Sam- 
uel started off on a visit to grandmother, who 
lived about three miles distant. 

I was strongly urged to join the party, but my 
new treasure, my little black, and white pussy, 
engrossed all my thoughts and attention, and I 
preferred to remain at home. 

“What, not want to go over to grandmoth- 
er’s? How foolish to stay at home this pleas- 
ant day and play with that cat! But it’s just like 
a girl,”’ said my brother, sarcastically. 

So they rode away, and I was left at home. I 
was not alone. Uncle Joshua was up stairs, 
sound asleep. True, he was not avery social 
companion, but the knowledge of his being in 
the house relieved me of the feeling of loneli- 
ness I should otherwise have had. 

For a half hour, perhaps, I sat under one of 
the elms watching the gambols of my pet. Then 
I heard steps approaching the house, and look- 
ing up, was surprised tosee a lame old man, with 
long gray hair and beard, enter the yard, lean- 








from the bag. 

When it was* opened, Samuel drew out the 
prettiest little black and white kitten my eyeg 
ever rested upon. 

“QO my! Did you ever!’’ I cried, Jpping up 
and down. 

“Well, Ruth, if that isn’t the queerest thing 
that ever happened. I verily believe that boy 
left it here on purpose.” 

“But why should he, Sam? Such a beautiful 
kitten, I should think he’d want to keep it.”’ 

“Why, you see,” answered Sam, reflectively, 
“somebody didn’t like kittens, and wouldn’t be 
bothered with this, or else had so many they 
couldn’t keep it. I suppose they didn’t want to 
kill it, and couldn’t give it away, and so it was 
left here.” 


ing heavily on a stout cane for support. The 
| expression of his face was sad, and his clothes 
| extremely worn and travel-stained. 

“Good afternoon, miss,” said he, throwing 
down the large load of baskets he carried over 
| his shoulder. “Mother at home?” 

“No, sir. She has gone over to see grand- 
mother,’ I replied. . 

‘‘Where’s father?” 

‘‘He’s gone with her.” 

“Isn’t there some one here who would like to 
buy a beautiful stained basket, for almost noth- 
ing? Ihave them of all shapes and sizes; the 
cheapest, nicest lot that were ever brought into 
town.” As he said this he untied the cord that 





WHO THE BASKET PEDDLER WAS. 


“but they have all gone away but me, so you 
can’t get a customer here.” 

“And they are strong, too, and will bear hard 
service. I made every one myself,” he said, sit- 
ting down on the doorstep and wiping the per- 
spiration from his face in a free and casy way, 
showing a determination to remain as long as 
he chose. 

“Now won’t you buy this, miss?” he contin- 
ued, in a soft, pleading voice, holding up asmall 
fancy basket with a handle and cover. ‘Won't 
you buy it to help alame old man? I’ve tray- 
elled all the way from Manchester on foot, and 
I’ve got over fifty miles more to go, to get to my 
sick wife. I haven’t acent to pay for my food 
and lodging on the way, except the little I can 
pick up by peddling baskets.” 
“T am really sorry for you. 
home”—— 

“It’s only a pittance, miss; almost nothing. 
Only twenty-five cents,” he quickly said, inter- 
rupting me, “for such a well-made, pretty fancy 
basket. Won’t you buy it to help me? Please, 
miss? Only twenty-five cents.” 

“T am sorry I can’t,” I said, sorrowfully, 
touched by his pathetic entreaties. “I do want 
to do something for you, but I spent all my mon- 
ey for an arithmetic, yesterday. I don’t have 
much. Since father has had the rheumatism, 
we all have to be saving.”’ 

“T’ve come a long distance to-day. 


If mother was at 


I am very 
get rested before I go any further?” 


“O yes, indeed! I am very glad to have you; 


chair.” 


“Thank you, miss. You are very kind.” 


sat down. 
nary peddler. 


spect. 


and said,— 


pictures of my father and mother.” 


excellent parents.” 


tired. Will you let me sit here a little while and 


but don’t stay here on the doorstep. Comeright 
into the sitting-room, and take father’s easy- 


I led the way into the house, drew up the 
large arm-chair to the window, and the peddler 


Somehow, this man did not seem like an ordi- 
There was an air of good breed- 
ing and polish about him that awakened my re- 
As he had come into the house at my 
invitation, I began to regard him in the light of 
a visitor, and to feel that I must make an effort 
to entertain him. SoI took two large tintypes 
from the chimney-piece, and carried them to him 


“Perhaps, sir, you would like to look at these 
He took them with a smile, looked at each at- 
tentively a moment, and then said, pleasantly, — 


“Tf these are correct likenesses, you have most 


“They are; and they are just as good as they 


I stopped, for a feeling of embarrassment came 
over me. I feared such uncalled-for commenda- 
tion of my parents seemed hardly proper. 
“Well, go on,” said the peddler, encouraging- 
ly; “what about your father?” 

“He is a very good man,” I said, hesitatingly. 
“Tle superintends the Sunday school and sings 
in the choir.”’ 

“That’s a good recommendation, I am sure.” 
An amused look passed over his face, then he 
asked,— 

“What is your name?” 

“Ruth Miller, sir.” 

“That’s a very pretty name. And so they 
have gone off and left you at home all alone this 
pleasant afternoon ?” 
“Not quite alone. 
asleep.’” 

“Asleep? Is he sick ?” 
“Ono; but he is watchman at the bank. He 
is up all night, and has to sleep in the daytime.” 
“Does he stay in the bank alone?” 

“Yes; but he doesn’t mind it. Tle reads and 
writes.” 

“It must make a pretty long night for him. 
What time in the evening does he go to the 
bank ?” : 

“O, he goes about nine, and gets back in time 
to eat breakfast with us.” 

He made no further inquiries, but leaned his 
head on his hand and seemed in deep thought. 
I too was in a reflective frame of mind. My pat- 
ents were Christian people, who carried the re- 
ligion they professed into their daily lives. I 
knew no person ever came asking charity at 
their door, who went away empty handed. I 
had heard them say they would rather be de- 
ceived a hundred times by impostors, than re- 
fuse aid to one needy person, and I was greatly 
in doubt now how to act. I had no money of my 
own to buy a basket to help the peddler, but in 
the pocket-book in the bureau drawer were for- 
ty dollars, which my parents had with much dif- 
ficulty saved to pay the interest due on a mort- 
gage on the house. There might be a little 
change over. If there was, ought I not to give 
it to this poor, lame old man, to help him on his 
long, tiresome journey to his sick wife? 

Thus I questioned mentally, till finally T went 
for the pocket-book and began examining its 
contents. 

The peddler’s attention was now attracted, 
and upon seeing what I was doing, he said, with 
a little severity ,— 

“You told me, child, you had no money. 
Why, there are at least a dozen bills, yet you 
cannot spare twenty-five cents to buy a basket, 
to help a poor, weary old man.” 

“T told you the truth,’ I answered, with flushed 
cheeks. “I have spent all-of my own moncy. 
This is father’s. He has been over a month 
scraping forty dollars together to pay the inter- 
est due on the mortgage. He’s been real bad 
with the rheumatism, and you can’t think what 
a hard time we’ve had to get along. But I find 
thirty cents over, and you may have that. You 
needn’t give me a basket in return. Father and 
mother wouldn’t like it at all if I should let you 
go off without a little something.”’ I placed the 
money in his hand. 

He looked much surprised and touched by my 
act. 

“My dear good girl,”’ he said, with moist eyes, 
“put back your moncy; I shall never take a cent 
of your poor sick father’s hard earnings,” fore- 
ing it back into my hand. 

“But I had a great deal rather you would take 
it. Father would wish you to, I know he would. 
He always wants to help every one.” 

“No, no, no. I shall not. Put it back, put it 
back,’’ was his resolute answer. ‘Don’t worry 
about me. I shall get along very well.” 

Seeing he was determined not to accept the 
money, I carried the pocket-book back to the 
bureau-drawer of the little bedroom, which had 


Uncle Joshua is up stairs, 














fastened them together and displayed them con- 
spicuously before me. 
“Yes, they are pretty, very pretty,” I replied; 











look,”’ I answered, with warmth and energy. 


been recently partitioned from the sitting-room, 


| “Every one says mother is the best cook and the | to better accommodate father since his health 
best nurse in the neighborhood, and father is’”’—~ ' had been failing. 
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“You are a good, obliging girl, and if you 
really wish to serve me, I should be glad of a 
drink of nice milk,” said the peddler, in a gen- 
tle, winning voice. 

“You shall have it,’ I replied, eagerly, and 
hastened to get it for him. The thought also 
occurred to me that he might be faint and hun- 
gry after his long journey. SolI took two nice 
apple turnovers, and put them upon a plate. 


Then I filled a bowl with morning’s milk, and | 


started with it for the sitting-room. As I was 
going through the kitchen, my little kitten came 
running up to me, mewing piteously. I could 
not pass it unnoticed, so I put the pastry on the 
table for a moment, and poured out a little milk 
from the bowl into a saucer for kitty to drink. 

And as I stood watching the kitten lap the 
milk, my eyes chanced to wander toward the 
bedroom. Both of the doors were wide open; 
one opening into the sitting-room where the ped- 
dler was, and the other into the kitchen. There 
was a large, old-fashioned mirror in the bed- 
room, which reached nearly to the floor, and I 
could see in it what was transpiring in the sit- 
ting-room. 

I was surprised to see the peddler rise and 
walk without the slightest appearance 
ness, to a small mirror which hung 
chimney-piece. 


of lame- 
over the 
He took off a large gray wig, 
and combed back with a small pocket-comb his 
own black, glossy hair. Then ‘he carefully put 
the wig on his head again, and returned to his 
seat by the window. 

“Why! How strange!” I mentally exclaimed. 
But after a little reflection my perplexity began 
to abate. Grandfather had worn a wig ever 
since I could remember, and there was nothing 
very unusual about that; and father’s rheuma- 
tism, which sometimes made him helpless as an 
infant, would now and then almost disappear, 
and fora short time he could walk quite well. 
It might be so with the lameness of the peddler. 
So with all that had appeared mysterious quite 
explained away, I returned to the room and 
placed the bowl of milk and the turnovers before 
the man, 

“This for me?” he said, with a gratified look. 
“Thank you very much.” 

Ile ate and drank with apparently a keen rel- 
ish, and as his attention was directed to the food, 
I had a good opportunity to more closely ob- 
serve him. 
ting brows, small black and twinkling eyes, and 
alarge Roman nose. I could not read his face; 
it was a contradictory one, alike repellant and 
attractive. 

After he had finished eating he arose, and tak- 
ing the basket he had previously entreated me 
to purchase, and holding it toward me, said, 
kindly,— 

“Lam going to give you this basket. 
have”’ 


You 

“Ono! no!” [ eried, interrupting him. “I can- 
not take it. [Teannot. You are poor. Father 
and mother would wish me to give to you, not 
take from you. I thank you, but I cannot accept 
the basket.” 

“You must; | insist upon it,’ he said, in a 
half commanding, half coaxing tone. “If all 
acted upon the basis of the broad love in which 
your good, honest parents have trained you, 
the world would be very different from what it 
is now. Fewer lives would be blackened by 
crime, and,”’ he added in an undertone more to 
himself than to me, “there would be fewer such 
as | am.’’ 

After uttering these words, he stood in a silent, 
dreamy way, with eyes fixed upon the ground, 
and I felt certain something had occurred to 
awaken dark and slumbering memories in his 
soul. Then he threw his load of baskets over 
his shoulder, and, with a pleasant “good-by” to 
me, walked slowly away. 

I gazed after him with wondering eyes till he 
was out of sight, and then sat down on the door- 
step with my kitten in my lap. 

Saran P. Brigham. 
To be continued. 


o -- 
BIGGEST BALLOON IN THE WORLD. 


Boston cannot beat California in the size of 
her natural wonders, but it is bound to beat her 
in the size of its art wonders. Here is a descrip- 
tion of a monstrous air-ship, which ought to go 
up from the roof of the Coliseum on the Fourth 
of July, while the World’s Jubilee Chorus are 
performing “Hail, Columbia’ : 

Mr. King, the well-known Boston eronaut, has 
been engaged for the past five months in con- 
structing a balloon which, when completed, will 
be the largest ever made in America. It is to be 
called the “Colossus,” a term which will be fully 
merited by the monster construction, the cireum- 
ference of which is 191 feet, and the capacity 
nearly 100,000 cubic feet. It is a perfect sphere, 
except that there is an elongation below suffi- 





He had a fine, high forehead, jut- | 














cient to form the neck, and is made of a single 
thickness of the best Lyman mills cloth, 1,200 
yards of which were furnished expressly for the 
purpose. To give it additional strength, how- 
ever, twenty-four stays or bands of four thick- 
nesses of cloth each have been run around the 
globe, whiclr has been coated with oil varnish to 
render it impervious to gas. There will be two 
cars attached, one above the other; the top one 
to be fitted up with scientific apparatus for the 
purpose of observers, and the lower one, of larg- 
er dimensions, for other passengers and ballast. 
The entire affair weighs between 1,400 and 1,500 
pounds; and when filled with hydrogen gas it 
will lift nearly 7,000 pounds; and with the com- 
mon street gas, fifteen or twenty passengers, with 
the requisite amount of ballast, can be carried 
for a long voyage. 
Hr 


For the Companion. 
FORGIVEN. 


James Carol was sauntering along his favorite 
path, when he was startled by a chorus of bois- 
terous laughter that caused him to retrace his 
steps toa bend in the road, where he could see 
from whom it came. 

The merriment was that of a party of boys 
with towels and bundles under their arms, evi- 
dently making their way to the water. Horace 
Guy was atthe head of the group, and, as he was 
Carol’s rival in attentions to Agnes, the miller’s 
daughter, the two lads seldom met without some 
irritation of feeling, which the latter just now 
felt especially inclined to avoid. So he stepped 
aside, but not before he had attracted the atten- 
tion of Guy, who was always on the alert for his 
appearance. 

“Hollo, Carol! Come out of your hiding place. 
What are you afraid of?” shouted Guy, run- 
ning across the field and parting the vines with 
his two hands. 

As Carol turned away, he joined another group 
that he had come to the fields to seek, and for 
this reason if Guy had looked a whole year for a 
more disagreeable spectacle than the one that 
now met his vision, he could not have found it. 
There was a bevy of village girls braiding clover 
wreaths, and James Carol was just on the point 
of kneeling at Agnes’ feet, to hold the blossoms 
for her. 

It was a black expression that was stamped on 
Guy’s face, as he stepped from behind the bush- 
es into full view. 

Agnes looked up from her braiding, and shook 
her sunny curls in a coquettish way. 

“Aren’t you coming to help us make clover 
wreaths, Mr. Guy? We were just wishing we 
had brought you all along, when Mr. Carol 
made his appearance.” 

Nobody knew better than Guy what a flirt 
Agnes was. She played with the hearts of both 
her foolish admirers just as she would with any 
other toy that pleased her, and by which her 
vanity was flattered. But, if she really cared for 
one above the other, it was for Guy, the impetu- 
ous, strong-willed, exacting fellow that just then 
was glowering at her like one of Macbeth’s 
witches. 

Robert Dale looked over Guy’s shoulder and 
kissed his hand to the ladies. 

“Come away, Carol, we want you,” he said, 
holding up his fingers to indicate that the party 
was bound for High Rock, where the water was 
deep and the temperature agreeable for bathing. 

“Hurry up, my fine fellow,” cried another. 
“The more the merrier!” 

Carol looked wistfully from one group to the 
other. He enjoyed the society of the girls, but, 
like most good swimmers, he was tempted to in- 
dulgence whenever a plunge was proposed. He 
did not hesitate which to choose, leaving the 
wreath braiders to abuse him and all boys gen- 
erally, to their hearts’ content. 

Although Guy would not have exchanged his 
bath for the brightest smile Agnes ever gave him, 
he cared enough for her favor to be very much 
angered at the pretty tableau he had seen. 

As there was no better way for venting his dis- 
pleasure, he did it by jests and disagreeable in- 
nuendoes, that Carol understood very well were 
aimed at him. 

“But Carol hadn’t any fight in him,” as Guy 
very justly remarked. He was neither a coward 
nor arowdy. He respected himself and his par- 
ents too much to attack every cur that barked at 
him, and he scurned to make a public spectacle 
of. himself in return for a boyish insult. So he 
walked on, apparently indifferent to Guy’s at- 


tempts to vex him, until they came to High 


Rock, and the sport commenced in merry earn- 
est. 

Now Guy was a fine swimmer, and the won- 
derful water-feats that he performed were the 
envy of all the village boys. He was not antici- 
pating rivalship from Carol in this exercise, as 
he had never seen him in the water, Carol hav- 





ing been away for some months, preparing for 
college. He could, perhaps, in time, have for- 
gotten how blandly Agnes had smiled upon him, 
but to find, in addition to this, that he turned 
one more somerset in the water, and performed 
one or two feats that were new and won the ad- 
miration of the boys—this added fuel to his 
anger that made him furious. 

Guy was standing upon the rock. It so hap- 
pened that Carol came directly under its edge, 
swimming upon his back, with his arms placidly 
folded across his breast. In his rage, without a 
moment’s thought or hesitation, Guy placed his 
arms at his side and made a leap. There was a 
cry of warning, but it came too late. The mis- 
erable boy had gone down feet foremost upon 
his helpless rival, striking him upon the stom- 
ach, and the two sunk together. 

The terror and transient confusion were inde- 
scribable. In a few moments Carol was lifted 
from the water, more dead than alive, and laid 
gasping for breath upon the grass, Guy kneeling 
by his side, wringing his hands and shricking 
out his repentance for the injury his rashness 
had done him. 

After a little Carol opened his eyes. 

“Get me home, boys, as fast as you can,” he 
said, faintly. 

“You are better, old fellow,’ said Robert 
Dale, trying to speak as if he believed it. “Just 
think so, and you'll be all right in a minute or 
two.” 

Carol’s heavy eyes went from one eager, fright- 
ened face to another, until they rested on Guy. 

“He didn’t mean to do it, boys—remember 
that; and let what will happen, I forgive him 
with all my heart.” 

“God bless you for saying so, Carol,’”’ sobbed 
Guy. “Iam sorry enough, and wretched enough, 
Heaven knows; and here I ask your forgiveness 
for all the hateful words I have ever said to you 
in my life, and especially to-day, when you never 
once gave me occasion to be unkind.” 

“It’s all right, Guy. Remember, boys, every 
one of you, that whatever happens you are never 
to blame him.” 

“But nothing is going to happen. You’ll be 
all right in a little while,” cried several voices, 
stoutly. 

“Give me your hand, Guy. 
boys?” 

Carol staggered to his feet, and leaned heavily 
on their shoulders. 

“Now get me home, if you can. Iam afraid 
I cannot help you much; I can’t walk; I am 
bruised all through.” 

“Don’t try, my dear fellow;” and Dale lifted 
him in his strong arms, as if he had been a girl. 
“Just lay your head on my shoulder, and Ict me 
tote you.” 

“Thank you, Dale.” 

Carol closed his eyes, with a long, gasping 
sigh. When Robert put him on the grass to rest 
himself, he was found to be insensible. 

“Ts he dead?” asked one and another, as they 
bent above him, with awe-stricken faces. 

Dale held his wrist a moment, then slipped his 
trembling hand under his vest. Involuntarily, 
his eyes met those of Horace Guy, with stern, 
accusing light in them. 

“Don’t look at me in that way,” groaned Guy. 
“T’ve killed him, I know; but if he forgave me, 
you ought to!” 

“That’s so,” said a voice. 

“Let me carry him,” urged Guy. 

“No; you tremble too much. Lift him gently, 
boys; there now—forward!”’ 

Alternately resting and bearing their sad bur- 
den, they reached the house, from which, so re- 
cently, Carol had sauntered as happy as youth, 
and health, and prosperity could make him. 
He had come back to enter it for the last time. 

We pass over the consternation and grief of 
those to whom he was so dear. 


The physician, from the very first, was troubled 
and anxious. “If there are no internal injuries,” 
he said, “‘and if inflammation does not set in, he 
will recover.” 


The first few days brought hope with them, to 
all but Carol. He seemed to have a premonition 
that he was mortally injured. Sometimes he 
was conscious; sometimes restless and his mind 
wandering, but the words that were oftenest up- 
on his lips were, “Don’t blame him, boys, don’t 
blame him!” ; 

One night Guy had gone to watch with him. 
Carol’s father and mother seldom left his bed- 
side by day or night, catching what rest they 
could upon lounges and sofas, to be near their 
idol, for such Carol was to most of his friends. 
The fingers of the clock had moved into the 
small hours of morning when the invalid sud- 
denly opened his eyes, with the beautiful light in 
them which Guy had so often seen and envied. 

He smiled when he saw Guy, and held out his 
hand in the feeble way he best could, closing his 


Can you lift me, 


fingers upon the trembling palm Guy placed in 
them. . 

“Don’t cry, my boy,” he said, when Guy bur- 
ied his face in the bedclothes. “It is all for the 
best, in some way. The good Father holds the 
cup I am to drink. It is more bitter for you 
than for me.” 

“You said you forgave me?” sobbed Guy. 

“Fes.” 

“But you did not know that I saw you swim 
by, and leaped on purpose?’ moaned out the 
wretch, grovelling down to the floor as he made 
the confession. 

“Yes, did, Guy. I knew that you must have 
seen me. But no one will ever believe it of you, 
unless you betray yourself.” 

“And I will betray myself, you may be sure of 
that! I will accuse myself so loud that every- 
body shall hear what a—what a—O, what a 
wicked wretch Iam! How can you forgive me?” 

“Just as Christ forgave, Guy, just as He has 
forgiven us. O, Guy! such thoughts as I have 
had lying here! I would tell you, but I haven't 
strength!” 

Guy lifted his face from the bed, and pressed 
his lips to James’ hand. 

“Kiss me on the lips, Guy. There, God bless 
you! and whenever you think of me, think that 
I want to meet you in heaven.” 

James shut his eyes, and turned his head upon 
the pillow, with a low moan. 

“Call father and mother.” 

They came and bent lovingly over him. 
kissed them both, once, twice, and again. 

‘How dark it grows! Are the candles out?” 

“No, my son. In the mansions above there 
will be no night, no darkness, for the candles of 
the Lord will be round about you, my love.” 

“There will be no tears there, mother?” 

“He shall wipe the tears from all faces.” 

A smile rested upon the wan lips. Holding a 
hand of either parent upon his breast, he seemed 
to fall into a peaceful slumber, which lasted till 
the day dawned; then death came, but so quiet- 
ly that no one knew the moment when the spirit 
fled. 

Horace Guy never recovered from the shock 
occasioned by his comrade’s death. He could 
not forget that in the fatal instant when passion 
overcame his reason he had become, in intent 
and deed, a murderer. His sorrow was as deep 
as his repentance was sincere; but he did not 
make the mistake of supposing that a brooding, 
secluded life was necessarily a virtuous one, or 
that sin was avoided by removing one’s self 
from the temptations of every day life. On the 
contrary, he has sought to atone for the evil by 
the good he has cheerfully wrought out during 
all his earnest, self-sacrificing manhood. 


He 
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For the Companion. 
TWO WAYS. 


By Mary A. Denison. 
NuMBER I. 


“Monday morning, again, and the clock strik- 
ing six, of course. There’s that tiresome baby! 
of all the little disagreeable, crying snarl-cats, 
that miserable little Tom is the worst. None of 
the others were as bad. But I suppose it’s one’s 
duty not to hate one’s own brother, if he is a 
little torment. ‘Teething,’ mother always says, 
with a smile—I don’t see how she can smile :fter 
being kept awake all night—but J think it’s 
crossness. Well, I suppose I must get up; of 
course breakfast depends upon me! Ido think 
I might have a little time, like other girls, and 
not work, work, work, from morning till night. 
If father was only a little more ambitious, we 
might have help, but somehow we don’t ect 
along like other folks. I always have to fix over 
my old bonnets and sacks, and look like a frig ht; 
O dear! I do wish things were different; life 
seems so monotonous! I wonder if it always 
will! 

“Ido wish father would get up and make a 
fire; it’s too bad for me to go out in the shed 
these chilly mornings. I’m not going to do my 
hair up; I’ll bundle it in a net; they’can’t ex- 
pect me to be Cinderella and the pfincess in one. 

“O dear, what a looking kitchen! It will take 
me an hour to put it in order, and it seemed so 
easy last night to say ‘I’ll leave it till to-morrow.’ 
Well, here if is—got to be done. 

“If Joe don’t get me kindlings another timc; 
O dear, every thing is wet—just as it always i~! 
I wish I could just run off and go somewhere 
where there’s no care or trouble—but there, sit- 
ting down and groaning won’t help, I suppose. 
There’s the table to set, biscuits to make, clothes 
to sort, and by-and-by, the children to dress. 
I’m the oldest, of course every thing falls upon 
me. There! they’re awake, fighting as usual. I 





shall just have to knock their heads together, 
It’s the only way to stop them. 
‘Well, lam thankful that the biscuits didn’t 
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happen to get burnt, for father is cross this 
morning. Nan and Will have done nothing but 
cry, and Tom never stops, now. I’ve shaken, 
and slapped, and scolded more this morning than 
I have in a month before, and every thing seems 
to go wrong. I’ve burnt my finger, and upset 
the milk, and spoke sharp to father, and worried 
mother, and got breakfast, and dressed the chil- 
dren—and every thing is in a muddle. I just 
think housework is awful! There are those hor- 
rid dishes to clear away, and the vegetables to 
pick and clean. It’s worry, worry, hurry, hurry, 
and mother as pale as a ghost. 

“Tom is sick, and I’ve got to go for the doc- 
tor. It’s my belief nothing ails that child but 
crossness, and nothing else has ailed him ever 
since he was born. I getso tired hearing him 
yah-yah-yah. 

“Well, the doctor has come, and the baby 
hasn’t stopped crying, at all. Mother looks so 
anxious that she almost frightens me, and, of 
course, I must work twice as hard to-day, for 
she won’tleave him. It never rains but it pours. 
I did think I should get a little time to work on 
my blue muslin, and have it done in time to 
wear to the Malden picnic; but no,—that must 
be put off, of course, another week. 

“Tom is very still to-day. It quite frightens 
me. I never knew before what a pretty face he 
had,—but so white! So deathly white! Poor 
little fellow! I’m afraid I haven’t loved him 
much. The doctor came twice, and never smiled, 
at all. 

“Tom is still enough to-day. He is in his lit- 
tle cradle, with a white cloth on his face. O, I 
am so miserable! I wish I had cared more for 
the poor little darling. I shall never, never for- 
give myself for shaking him because he cried, 
and longing to do worse. I wonder if God will 
ever forgive me! I shall see his piteous blue 
eyes wherever I turn. It was sickness and suf- 
fering all the time, and I feeling so hard toward 
him. O dear, what a dreary world it is! work 
and drudgery, sickness and dying, and weeping 
and darkness. I wonder if everybody has the 
same experience? If I could only call back my 
poor little Tom, and love him just once!” 





NuMBER II. 

“T wish mamma wouldn’t worry at all on my 
account; if she knew what a pleasure it is to me 
to help her! Some way housework seems to 
come easy to me, and I feel a greater pride in be- 
ing able to keep the kitchen, and the parlor, and 
the bedrooms perfectly nice, than I do in dress- 
ing myself. 

“To be sure, one must get up early, but that is 
a habit easily gained. It has cost me some pa- 
tience, for at Aunt Sarah’s they had breakfast 
late, and I, having nothing to do, became sloth- 
ful, so I am glad to correct myself. Such a 
morning as this, for instance! Why, all the 
world looks fresh and new. The rosy sky glad- 
dens one, and there’s nothing will give one such 
an appetite as a little work before breakfast. 

“Mamma shall have her morning rest as far 
as she can for the little ones. Poor, dear Molly 
is very fretful, but if ever one had a wisdom 
tooth at sixteen, one can pity the poor little crea- 
tures when there are five or six fighting to get 
through at the same time. 

“Work madeeasy! Well, yes, I think it can 
be, after a fashion. For instance, I filled the 
kettle last night, ‘and am to give Jimmy a pic- 
ture book Saturday if he will get in the kindlings 
fora week. You might as well coax the chil- 
dren as to be forever scolding them; that’s my 
experience. 

“How nice and sunny the kitchen looks! It’s 
such a pleasure to see it so in the morning! such 
a pleasure to get the work all forward and the 
little ones dressed before mother comes down. 
So much depends upon the oldest girl! I’m glad 
I’m the oldest! There, Berty and Lilly are up 
and wrangling about something. I’ll toss’em an 
apple apiece, the little rogues!’ They can’t quar- 
rel if their mouths are full. 

“Did ever anybody see such lovely biscuits? 
just Jike round white snowballs. It seems al- 
most a pity to put them into the oven, but here 
they go. Now for the table. Nothing looks 
prettier than a well-set table. The glass must 
be as clear as crystal, and every thing in its 
place. I don’t like to see one thing here to-day 
and there to-morrow. I want it as even and as 
fair as a picture. 

“There, now I have a moment to breathe in! 
The children are all dressed and out in the gar- 
den to gather flowers—and, just in the nick of 

time, there’s the paper. Now I'll ring the bell 
for my boarders up stairs, and after breakfast 
I’ll help mother sort the clothes. 

“What a comfort it is to be the oldest daugh- 
ter and to know how towork! I see by mother’s 





there’s a will there’s a way for almost every 
thing. She says she never had a sweeter nap 
than she did this morning. She ought to have 
sweet naps every morning, and she shall. All 
my life she has toiled hard enough for me with- 
out a murmuring word, and it would be strange, 
indeed, if I could not give her a little of my time. 
“Father kissed me as he left the house. He 
says I keep things well oiled. Don’t that make 
me proud? 

“Poor little baby! she is very cross to-day, but 
I try to think what if the dear blue eyes should 
be shut forever, and I should have to remember 
that I had ever been cruel or impatient with her. 
To be sure, she keeps me from my books and my 
sewing, but never mind, we’ll make it all up, 
won’t we, baby ? when the naughty little teeth get 
nicely through, and we sit together in the porch, 
with the sunshine making all the world beautiful, 
and you andI particularly happy ? It don’tmatter 
so much if we are not suited in all our little 
whims, does it, darling? and I don’t think we 


py, do you?” 
———__+or -——_ 
For the Companion. 
LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 


A STORY OF WESTERN ADVENTURE. 


Cuarter VIII. 


The Young Captives—A Hard Day’s March— 
Plan to Escape. 


were put into this world just to be selfishly hap- |. 





no little anxiety across the fire where the savage sat 
watching them attentively. He did not speak nor 
stir, but gave out such enormous puffs of smoke that 
his face was often hid from view. 

“Can’t we slip off in the darkness?” asked Anna, 
in a whisper, as she glanced furtively around at the 
gloom behind them. 

“Sh! Don’t you see he is watching us?” 

The eyes of the Indian seemed scarcely to turn 
from the captives. Black and glittering asa snake’s, 
they remained bent upon them so fixedly, that when 
the other red skin came up with his arms full of fag- 
ots, his comrade took no notice of him, but stared at 
the young pale faces like some angry manitou intent 
upon fascinating them. 

“There were four of them,’ said George, in the 
same undertone. ‘I wonder what has become of the 
other two?” 

“May be they have gone home.” 

“These savages don’t have any home,” replied the 
boy; ‘their home is everywhere—anywhere night 
happens to overtake them.” 

“But their children and wives do,” said Anna. 
“Didn’t we hear Laronde talk about their lodges and 
villages? He knows all about them.” 

“I suppose so,” said George. ‘But then I don’t 
think these Indians stay at home much. They prowl 
about to catch white folks, and live on buffaloes and 
such animals. This was buffalo meat they had to- 
night.” 

When the other Indian had gathered wood enough, 
he lay down in a lazy position upon the ground and 
began smoking, also. 

For a couple of hours they seemed scarcely to stir 
a muscle. They had no blankets. But the night 
was so mild that the children felt no discomfort 
without theirs, which had been lost in the rapids. 

As the evening advanced, Anna laid her head in 
the lap of her brother and speedily dropped asleep, 
while he gradually drooped over until his head sank 
upon the ground. There they lay all night long. 
Dawn showed the warm dewdrops glittering in their 
hair. 

It was sunrise when Anna woke. The savages 
were standing a short distance away, earnestly talk- 
ing. George was asleep. A gentle shake from his 
sister aroused him. As soonas he was awake and 
saw the Indians talking so seriously, he said, at 
once,— 

“They are talking about us.” 

“I hope they will let us go,’’ whispered Anna. 

“No, they won’t,”’ replied George, who did not 
dare to whisper the great fear in his heart. 

He shuddered as he thought how likely it was that 
they would both be killed and scalped. The savages 
seemed to be on some sort of an expedition. They 
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was so terrified that he could not speak. He thrust 


seized it and shook it derisively. This custom of 
the whites he had in some way picked up. 

“How do, brudder?” repeated the savage, with a 
hideous leer. 

The boy could only stare helplessly. Then, com- 
prehending his situation, his thoughts at once turned 
to his sister, so anxiously awaiting his return but a 
short distance away. 

What would become of her? 


she would certainly perish if left alone on the prai- 
rie. Bad as it was to be a prisoner in the hands of 


as starvation in these wild solitudes. He was on the 
point of trying to tell the savages that he had a com- 
panion, when he heard a faint cry from out of the 
darkness. The Indians started. The next moment 
Anna came running forward with wild sobs, and 
flung her arms about her brother’s neck. 

“O George! George!’’ she wailed. 

The red skins stared in utter amazement, 

“Don’t ery,’ said the boy. ‘It can’t be helped 
now. We're caught. But perhaps they won’t hurt 
us. See, they’re laughing at us. Don’t cry, and 
don’t tremble so. Look, here is some meat that I 
had just picked up when they caught me. You are 
hungry; so eatit while youcan. Make believe eat, 
any way. Don’t act scared.” 

Childlike, Anna obeyed her brother, and her ter- 
ror subsiding a little, she ate the fragments that he 
had picked up from the ground. 

“(How came you to run down here and give your- 
self up?” asked George. ‘How did you know I was 
caught?” i 

“O, I don’t know. I followed you. 
to sit there alone. 


I didn't like 
I walked along to the top of the 


‘|ravine. Then I saw the fire shining through the 


leaves, and then. I heard the Indian speak. I knew 
you were caught then. I was afraid they would kill 
you, so Iran down with all my might. See, they 
are looking at us.”’ 

During this time the two savages stood looking at 
them in silence, as if amused at the scene. They 
seemed to understand how it was. One of them 
stirred the fire to make it burn brighter. 

He then took the rifle from the boy and signified 
that the children might lie down and sleep. They 
were tired enough to do so, but fear of their captors 
was so great that they were afraid to go to sleep. 

“We will wait until it is later,” whispered George; 
“there is no telling what they mean to do, now that 
they’ve got the rifle.” 

The movements of the savages showed that they 
intended to remain where they were all night. One 
of them began gathering firewood, while the other 





face how pleased she is, though she fears that I 
am dving too much. 


Not a bit of it. Where 


sat down upon the ground and began to smoke his 
huge stone pipe. 
| The children crouched near the blaze, looking with 


| would only be a trouble to them to look after. 
Seized and a prisoner! For a few moments George | 


out his hand ina blind sort of way. The savage | 


Lost, famishing and totally helpless as she was, 


Indians, George did not consider it to be so piteous | 


might make short work with white children, who 


In a few minutes the Indians approached, and one 
| of them began to ask, by means of gestures and a few 
| words of broken English, whence they had come, 
| how it was that they were here alone, and how far 
| off were their friends. 
| George answered as well and as intelligibly as he 
| could. The Indians then consulted further. Pres- 
| ently they turned. One of them took Anna by the 
j hand and walked on. The other bound one of 
| George’s wrists with the strap of the rifle, and using 
| it as a sort of halter, set off after the first. 
| They had eaten no breakfast. After walking for- 
ward for an hour or more, George ventured to ask 
| for food; not so much for himself as for Anna, who 
| he knew would be very faint. Instantly, on under- 
standing the request, the savage caught him by the 
| hair, shook him and tripped him off his feet. Angry 
| and scared, George scrambled up and walked for- 
ward, not daring to speak again. 
Through the entire forenoon they tramped on, 
| over uneven, broken ground and rolling prairie land. 
At noon they halted for a short time ata spring. 
The children were thirsty, and drank copiously of 
the cool water. But nothing was said about any 
thing to eat. 
The Indians acted as if they were looking for or 
expecting the appearance of some one. One of them 
went to the top of an adjoining hill and scanned the 
country for a long time.‘ They appeared sullen and 
moody, and George was in constant fear that he and 
his sister would be tomahawked while they were in 
this cruel mood. 
When the savage went off to the hill, he bound the 
other end of George’s halter to Anna’s wrist. The 
children were thus fastened together. 
If the Indians were really expecting the arrival of 
their comrades, they were disappointed. In the 
course of an hour they resumed their journey, going 
toward the north-west, making the children walk in 
front of them. George believed that they were on 
their way to their village, wherever that might be, 
with the intention of leaving him and Anna there as 
prisoners. 
By nightfall they had entered a wild, barren re- 
gion of ravines, desolate hills and gullies. The prai- 
rie had been left behind. As soon as it was fairly 
dark, a halt was made. The wearied children sank 
upon the ground so exhausted that they could scarce- 
ly stand. Footsore, faint and weary, poor Anna was 
in utter despair; and George made but a sorry ef- 
fort as he tried to cheer her. Strapped together by 
the wrists, they lay quite exhausted. The savages 
had made no attempt to shoot game. They built no 
fire. It was plain that there would be no supper that 
night. 
It had grown cloudy, and as the twilight faded 
out, it came on very dark. By-and-by George whis- 
pered,— 


CHAPTER. IX. 

The Escape. 
The plan of escape was very natural, though not 
very original. It was simply to feign sleep, so as to 
throw their captors off their guard, then steal away 
in the darkness. 
The savages showed no disposition to bind them 
further than by the strap around their wrists. Had 
the prisoners been men they would probably have 
taken further precautions. But they had little fear 
that the two weary children would attempt to es- 
cape. Besides, they could easily be tracked and 
overtaken should they attempt to run away. 
After awhile one of the savages lay down upon 
one side of the children, and the other upon the op- 
posite side. George soon fell asleep, despite the 
brave fight he made to keep awake. He feigned 
slumber for awhile, but ere he was aware it became 
real, and he slept as soundly as the painted red skin 
stretched out at his side. 
It was near midnight when he was aroused by a 
pinch from his sister. 
“What's the matter?’ he asked, in a bewildered 
state, and speaking louder than was prudent. 
“Sh!” whispered his sister. ‘How are you going 
to get away from the Indians?” 
“I declare!’ muttered the boy, ‘I’ve been asleep. 
It’s late, too. The fire’s out.” 
“You've been asleep ever so long, and so have they ; 
but won’t they wake up?” 
“As softly as you can,” whispered the boy, rising 
gently to his feet. 
They scarcely breathed, as, reaching a standing 
position, the boy began stealing away from the 
smouldering camp fire, moving between their cap- 
tors, who were motionless as death. 
“Give me your hand,’’ whispered the brother, as 
soonas they werea half-dozen yards distant. ‘There, 
what’s the use?”’ he suddenly exclaimed, before they 
were a hundred feet from the camp, ‘I have left the 
rifle behind.” 
“Don’t go back!” pleaded the terrified Anna. 
“They will be sure to wake.” 
“But I must have it,” returned George; ‘‘we shall 
starve without it. You wait here. I'll be careful ;’’ 
untying the strap from his wrist. 
George knew the value of the gun. He thought 
it not much worse to be recaptured than to go off 
without it; and not waiting to hear any further en- 
treaties, he crept cautiously back toward the slum- 
bering savages, 
But he trembled as he came nearer. Indeed, as he 
afterwards described it, he felt the “cold sweat" 
start out on his forehead, as, stepping softly forward, 
he approached the Indians, 





Fortunately, the guns were in such a position that 
he could reach them without disturbing the sleepers. 
Had they been held in the grasp of the swarthy say- 
ages, or lying partially under them, as is often the 
case, to have removed them without rousing the In- 


dians would have been impossible. Stealing breath- 
lessly forward, (though he could hear his own heart 
thumping violently,) George raised his own rifle 
noiselessly and retired a few steps. 

Then the thought occurred to him, Would it not 
be safer to take away the other two guns? The sav- 
ages would doubtless pursue them in the morning; 
but if they were unarmed he might even set them at 
defiance. 

This decided him. Laying down his own, the boy 
crept back and took up the other two guns. They 
were much heavier and more unwieldy than his own. 
Despite his caution the locks faintly clinked together. 

One of the Indians moved uneasily, as though dis-’ 
turbed. George instantly lay one of the guns down 
and placed his thumb on the lock of the other, de- 
termined to shoot him if he waked. But the savage 
only flung his arm heavily above his head and slum- 
bered on. 

After standing in breathless suspense for a mo- 
ment, George took up the gun on the ground and 
crept to where Anna was awaiting him. 

“Hold these,” he whispered, ‘‘while I go back for 
the other.” 

Just as he was taking up his own rifle from the 
grass where he had laid it, his eye caught the diimn 
outline of one of the tomahawks sticking in the log. 

“T’ll take the tomahawk, too,’’ he muttered, creep- 
ing forward to remove it. 

But it had been stuck quite firmly into the log, 
and creaked in the wood slightly as he pulled it out. 

Again the savage stirred, and again did George 
place his thumb to the lock. But the grim warrior 
did not wake. The boy stoleaway. Returning where 





“T’ve thought of a way to escape. 
wait awhile till it’s late in the night. 
to go to sleep, and so will I.” 


But we must 
You pretend 








Anna stood, he first stuck the handle of the toma- 
| hawk into his waistband, then took one of the guns 
from her trembling hands. 
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“Can you carry the other?” he whispered. 

“O yes!” was the response. 

They then moved away as fast as their feet could 
carry them. After running a short distance they 
found their course so broken by ravines and gullies 
that they were compelled to move with great caution 
to avoid falling down the steep sides. 

Knowing the danger of pursuit on the morrow, 
George was careful to pass over as many rocks and 
stony spots as he could find. The night was quite 
dark; but where there was no shadow they could see 
to travel. 


Thus they proceeded for several miles, till Anna, | 
who had had neither supper nor rest, was exhausted. | 


She begged to stop. 


George would gladly have put another mile or two 


between them and their captors, but finding this im- 

possible, they crept into a thicket and Jay down. 
Anna was asleep in a few minutes, and George, af- 

ter bravely watching for a couple of hours, also slept. 


mma ‘i 
THE COLISEUM. 


We have just returned from a visit to the Coli- 
scum—not the Colosseum begun by Vespasian 
and dedicated by Titus, whose ‘rents of ruin’’ 
in starlight and in moonlight Byron and Shelley 
have so grandly sung—but the Coliseum that 
has risen like Aladdin’s Palace in our music-loy- 
ing city, where the songs of the nations are to be 


We write on the 7th of June,and when this 
sketch reaches our readers the great musical fes- 
tival will be in the midst of its imposing pre- 


| 
sung at this the ‘‘rosy time of the year.” 


entations of the compositions of the great mas- | 


ters in music. 

A feeling of disappointment perhaps might be 
felt by an observer who expected to find in the 
Coliseum a more substantial and commanding 
edifice. Nevertheless, its immense size impresses 
itself upon the mind the more it is seen, and 
taking into view the short time involved in its 
erection, no one will dispute that it is a marvel- 
lous demonstration of what energy and efficien- 
ey can accomplish. 


We say marvellous. Only ten weeks ago the 


ground on which it stands was a treeless, herb- | 


less area of made land. 
place was covered with ruins. 
had swept over the city, and thrown down the | 
first immense truss that had been raised to sup- | 
port the roof of the building, and the nearly | 
completed towers, that had risen as if by magic | 
to grace its imposing front. The scene of de- 
struction was as dispiriting as the barren area on 
which they stood was bleak, expressionless and 
desolate. Prophecies were abundant that the | 
erection of another building in nine weeks, or 
within the time appojnted for the world’s con- 
certs, would be impossible. 
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But “prophecies fail’? sometimes; and to-day 
the Coliseum stands ereet, its airy roof and cu- 
polas gleaming in the June sunbeams, its par- 
quet and balconies covering an area of acres, 
and capable of seating nearly as many spec- 
tators as the Colosseum of the Roman emperors. 
In looking at it, and remembering that it has 
been built in fifty-four days, the observer is 
more than ever inclined to accept the somewhat 
arrogant assumption of Napoleon, that “impos- | 
sible is the adjective of fools.” 

The auditorium of the building is the largest 
in the world, and the largest of modern times. 
The Colosseum of the Roman Empire in her 
long decay, where Titus sacrificed 9,000 beasts 
amid the pomps of a single festival, was 615 feet 
long, 510 feet wide and 164 feet high. It would 
seat from 80,000 to 100,000 spectators. The Am- 
phitheatre at Verona was 513 feet long, 410 wide 
and 100 high. The famous Amphitheatre at 
Pompeii was 430 feet long, 335 wide and would 
seat nearly 20,000 people. 

The Coliseum in which the first Peace Jubilee 
was held, in 1869, was 500 feet long and 300 wide, 
and was said to hold not far from 50,000 people. 
The present Coliseum is 550 feet long, 350 wide 
and 105 feet high at the centre of the reof, and 
will seat probably 





. | 
between fifty and sixty thou, | 
sand persons | 


Two weeks later the | 
A violent wind | ¢ 


| awaken the inspirations of song. 


The interior is imposing. Above, the roof is 
tinted sky blue. The trusses and huge pillars 
are gayly ornamented with flags and national 
emblems, while the delicately shaded light 
streams in through the tinted windows. Fifteen 
or twenty thousand singers and musicians will 
be seated in the orchestra. In the rear is a huge 


organ, some distance in front of which an im- 
mense drum rears itself, large enough to emu- 
late the booming of a pack of artillery. 


| 








Famous bands of musicians from England, 
Germany, France and Ireland, and a world-re- 
| nowned orchestra from Vienna, with its famous 
| leader, will contribute their skill to make the 
| Jubilee an expression of harmony and of peace 
such as time has not known since the ‘‘morning 
stars sang together.” The “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and “God Save the Queen” will be taken 
up by the choristers of nations lately supposed to 
be almost on the verge of warlike hostilities. The 
Marseilles Ilymn and the ‘‘Watch on the Rhine” 
will be played from the same platform, by the 
representatives of nations but lately in deadly 
conflict, and the presence of the Japanese Em- 
bassy will witness to new triumphs of civiliza- 
tion—to new lands open to the commerce and 
Yhristianity of the world. As Walt Whitman 
wrote in his “Proud Music of the Sea Storm’: 


| “Now the great organ sounds, 


And with it every instrument in multitudes, 

The players playing—all the world’s musicians.” 

Some of the scenes can hardly fail to stir to the 
quick the impulses of patriotism as well as 
Take, for ex- 
ample, the day appointed for the national airs of 
France, when the city and the Coliseum will wear 
the tri-color, or the day assigned to Ireland, when 
the building shall wear the green! What a mo- 
ment will that be when the band of the French 
Republic, or the Constabulary band shall enter, 
and, amid the cheers of the vast concourse of 
people, march to the front of the grand orches- 
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to render his brain work ridiculous by an unfor- 
tunate movement of the hand. For that reason 
it is better to gesticulate too little than too much. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


A little child, with her bright blue eyes, 
And hair like golden spray, 

Sat on the rock by the steep cliff’s foot 
As the ocean ebbed away. 


And she longed for the milk-white, shining foam, 
As it danced to the shingles’ hum, 

And stretched out her hand, and tottered fast 
To bring the white feathers home. 


And still as she strayed the tide ebbed fast, 
And the gleaming foam laughed on, 

And the white fluff shrunk from the tiny feet, 
And the little fat hands caught none. 


She sat wearily down by the steep ciiff’s foot, 
Till the waves seemed to change their mind, 

And the white foam flowed to her as she sat, 
As though ’twould at last be kind. 


And the fluff played over her soft white feet, 
And the feathers flew up to her chin, 

And the soft, loving water kissed her lips, 
And I carried my dead child in. 

Spectator. 


+e, 
FATHER CLEVELAND. 


There have been here and there skeptical men 
who have declared that the number of persons 
who have lived to be a hundred years old is 
infinitesimally small; and some of them have 
gone so far as to declare that not even one well- 
authenticated case of a centenarian has been 
found. 

The late Sir George Cornwall Lewis, who was 
both an English statesman and an English au- 
thor of good fame, was one of these matter-of- 
fact men; but in his latter days he modified his 
opinion, having found a case or two of centena- 
rianism that he considered not open to question. 

That very many men, and a much larger num- 
ber of women, have lived to be more than a cen- 
tury old, is as well attested a fact, as any that 
san be mentioned. History proves this quite as 
clearly as it does other facts that no one thinks 
of disputing. Many aman has seen, if he has 
not known, some man or woman who could sat- 
isfy the most incredulous that his or her hun- 
dredth year had been completed. ° 

One of these centenarians is the venerable cler- 
gyman whose name we have placed at the head 
of this article. For very many years he has been 
a resident of our city, and zealous, and industri- 
ous, and useful as a laborer in the cause of re- 
ligion and morality. 

At the time we write (June 4) Father Cleve- 
land wants but little less than three weeks of 
being exactly one hundred years old, as he was 
born on the 21st of June, 1772. He was quite ill 
but a few days since, but it is hoped that he will 
complete his century. 

His age is a point beyond cavil and dispute, 
and it could be proved that he was born in 1772 
in a manner that would have satisfied Sir George 


tra! Ilow gloriously will ascend the song of | Cornwall Lewis himself,—or even the late Lord 
the nations, the cannon measuring the notes of | Macaulay, who was another of the disbelievers 


peace, and the bells of the city ringing for joy! 
a oe ee 

GESTURES VERSUS ELOQUENCE. 

The unfortunate effects of inappropriate ges- 
tures, by publie speakers, are ludicrously illus- 
trated by the following incidents. They oc- 
curred in the State that glories in the possession 
of Plymouth Rock, and are literally true. We 
wish obedience to the Golden Rule would allow 
us to give the names of the speakers: 

An orator—and he was an cloquent speaker— 
having presented his arguments and held his 
audience in close attention for an hour or more, 
had reached the summing up of his speech, 
where he intended to make his deepest impres- 
sion. Just here he took out his handkerchief, 
and at the same moment said,— 

“Now the point around which this whole sub- 
ject revolves is this.” 

And he applied the handkerchief to his nose 
with a revolving motion utterly indescribable. 


He is probably wondering to this day why his 


audience looked so delighted! 

Another still more unfortunate speaker, while 
addressing a Sabbath school, referred to a small 
book, which he strongly recommended to the 
young people. After directing their attention to 
its merits, he said,— 

“So great is my admiration for this little vol- 
ume that I love to keep it near me, and wear it 
on my heart.” 

Then he looked affectionately at the precious 
volume and slipped it into the skirt of his coat. 

We recollect a juvenile orator who used to de- 
claim admirably, but who made himself an ob- 
ject of school ridicule by pointing toward the 
place where the liver is supposed to be, whenever 
he spoke of his heart! 


A gesture, to be effective, should be in harmony | 
with the idea cxpressed, and what gestures are | 


made should be quict, graceful and suggestive. 
It is the easiest thing in the world for a speaker 


in centenarianism. 

We have heard Father Cleveland speak of 
things that he saw more than ninety years since, 
when he “‘was quite a boy.” This would not 
prove that he was born in 1772, but then there 
used to be old men living who remembered him 
as a child as long ago as the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War, which closed in 1788, or 
cighty-nine years since. 

No one here, however, doubts, or ever has 
doubted, that Father Cleveland was born in 
1772. He is too good a man to tell an untruth, 
and too conscientious a man to make a statement 
that he is not sure is accurate. His whole life, 
character, walk and conversation, establish the 
correctness of his assertion with regard to his 
age, not to speak of the legal proof of which 
| that statement is susceptible. 

Now, if the case of Father Cleveland is so clear 
that no rational man acquainted with the facts 
doubts it, why should we call in question the 
| ages of other centenarians, which are established 
to the satisfaction of theirtownsmen? Credulity 
is to be ‘shunned, but the skepticism which 
blindly questions every thing is more ridiculous 
than the credulity that blindly accepts all things. 

Two eminent men, who lived to be very old, 
were born in Massachusetts the same year with 
Father Cleveland. One was the late Mr. Josiah 
Quincy, born in February, 1772, and died in July, 
1864, in his ninety-third year. The other was 
Lord Lyndhurst, son of John Singleton Copley, 
the painter,— born in 1772, in Boston, and died 
in London, in 1863, in his ninety-second year. 

A very little additional vital power would have 
enabled those distinguished statesmen to live, 
each, acentury. Every week the deaths of per- 
sons of more than ninety years are announced. 
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A “BEWITCHED” HORSE, 





The following true story is told of an eccentric old | 


never to cross a bridge on horseback. His horse, 
calied Sorrel, had become accustomed to the doctor’s 
habit, and always stopped when he came to a bridge. 
The doctor would then dismount and lead him across. 

One day it happened that the doctor’s hired man 
was riding Sorrel upon some errand, and came toa 
bridge. The horse refused to cross it. The man ap- 
plied the hickory, and compelled him to cross; then, 
turning him round, repeated the lesson a number of 
times. The next day the doctor was riding along, 
apparently in a deep reverie, when Sorrel came to a 
bridge. Remembering his correction of the day be- 
fore, the horse dashed across at the top of his speed, 
almost throwing the doctorfrom thesaddle. Think- 
ing that the horse might have been frightened, the 
doctor turned him, when Sorrel dashed back again 
with surprising rapidity, clearing the bridge at a few 
bounds. 

The doctor regarded the matter with much amaze- 
ment, and after pondering upon it a few minutes, 
was heard to exclaim, in a tone of pity,— 

“Sorrel, poor Sorrel, thou art bewitched!” 


Go 


THE AMNESTY ACT. 

Congress recently passed an Amnesty Act, which 
may be regarded as nearly completing the work of 
“reconstruction,” and as virtually removing the po- 
litical inequalities growing out of the Secession War. 

By this proceeding, it is estimated that some 150,- 
000 persons in the South have been “‘restored”’ to the 
full rank of citizenship in the United States, as all 
their ‘‘disabilities” are removed, and now they stand 
on the same footing, politically, with other citizens 
of the Republic. 

In the list of men thus rehabilitated, or recon- 
structed, are most of the best known of the secession 
leaders, as well politicians as soldiers, including Gen. 
Beauregard, who is popularly. supposed to have 
opened the war, as he was in command at Charles- 
ton when Fort Sumter was assailed. In point of 
fact, the war began much earlier,—either in Janun- 
ry, 1861, when the Star of the West was fired upon 
by the Carolinians, or at the close of 1860, when the 
State troops of South Carolina took possession of 
Fort Moultrie, the property of the United States. 

There are still a few score of persons at the South 
that this act does not reach. The number of these 
is variously estimated, from three hundred to five 
hundred,—a vagueness of figures that helps show 
that the number is small. 

Among these exceptions are Mr. Jefferson Davis 
and Gen. Joe Johnston. The latter should hardly 
be kept in the list. He was a very fair opponent in 
war,—and since the war has labored zealously to re- 
store good feeling and to promote the preservation 
of peace. We suppose that another year or two will 
see all persons under disability from participation in 
the late conflict restored to full political citizenship. 

We have now all but finished removing the politi- 
cal evils entailed by the war. The North certainly 
cannot be accused of harshness in dealing with those 
who sought to overthrow the government. Not one 
person has been made to sufler the penalty of the 
law for treason. This is more than can be said of 
any other great rebellion, seeing that the execution- 
er invariably has been active in such cases. 

We see that the French government has put to 
death many of the Communists, in the last few 
months, including Gen. Rossel, perhaps the ablest 
soldier in France; and also a number of women. 

The Spaniards have executed almost every Cuban 
leader they have captured. > 

In Poland, the Russians, but a few years since, put 
to death many of the patriot chiefs, and banished 
many more to Siberia. 

In Hungary, only twenty-three years ago, a large 
number of leading men, including statesmen and 
Generals, were hanged, under very cruel circumstan- 
ces. A greater number were sent into exile. 

The English executed many of the persons who 
took part in the Sepoy mutiny, and others were de- 
prived of their property, or compelled to leave the 
country. Their conduct on some occasions was al- 
most as atrocious as that which they attributed to 
the mutinous Sepoys. 

To Americans alone belongs the honor of having 
neither executed nor banished those who have at- 
tempted the dismemberment of the government, It 
is, perhaps, the first experiment of the kind on so 
large ascale. We believe it to be Christian in its 
spirit, and its influence we hope has been salutary. 

+) 


CLERICAL WIT. 

Wit originally meant wisdom, and true wit still 
implies a strong and active mind, though much non- 
sense is passed off for it, especially in the newspapers. 
The ancient Saxon Parliament was called the Witen- 
agemote, or Meeting of the Wits. Wit is also a hap- 
py faculty with which the benevolent Creator has 
endowed some men toa larger degree than others, 
and which He certainly intended to be used. The 
celebrated Dr. South well and wittily answered a 
bishop who reproved him for his wit: 

“Ah, my lord, you cannot tell what you would do 
if God had blessed you with wit.” 

The wit of clergymen has often been very pointedly 
shownin theirchoice of texts. A poor parson named 
Joseph had been promised a living by the chief inem- 
ber of afamily named Butler, but waited long in vain 
for it. Obtaining an opportunity of preaching before 
this personage, he chose for his text, ‘‘Yet did not 
the chief butler remember Joseph, but forgat him.” 

Dr. South preached before the Company of Mer- 
ehant Tailors in London from the words, “Not a 
remnant shall be saved.”’ 

At Cambridge University the undergraduates vsed 


doctor, who lived in Belleville, IM., many years ago. | to show tieir dislike of a preacher by scraping nois- 


He had some very peculiar whims, one of which was | ily with their feet. 


One Dr. Scott took tor his text, 
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“Keep thy feet when thou goest into the house of 
God, and be more ready to hear than to give the 
sacrifice of fools; for they consider not that they do 
evil.” This preacher came off scot free. 

A Methodist minister was appointed by conference 
to a parish the people of which disliked him so much 
hat they petitioned to have him removed. The 
conference, however, adhered to its decision. The 
following Sunday the preacher resumed his minis- 
trations with a Riscourse on the words, ‘‘Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you.”’ 

Exposition of Scripture was formerly much more 
in vogue than at present, especially in Scotland, and 
gave frequent occasion for the display of wit. One 
divine, commenting on Peter's boast to our Lord, 
“Lo, we have left all and followed thee,” said, “A 
puir all, Peter, to mak’ a boast of!—a bit of a boat 
aid a few auld nets!” 

A certain Dr. Wilson was once preaching before 
King Charles II., when not only the King but most 
of the court went to sleep. The preacher wished to 
wake the King but dared not address him directly ; 
he therefore exlaimed, in a loud voice, ‘“My Lord of 
Salisbury, don’t snore so loud, or you'll wake the 
King.” 

Wit is not appropriate in prayer, yet even into this 
sacred exercise it has sometimes intruded. *A kirk 
minister, ina prayer about the time of harvest, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O Lord, gie us nane 0’ your rantin’, tantin’, 
tearin’ winds, but a thunderin’, dunnerin’, dryin’ 
wind.” This reminds us of the man who prayed, as 
he fell offa bridge, “Save me, Lord, and do it quick, 
for there is no time to lose.” 

—————+oe—_—_——_ 
THE SULTAN’S CITY. 

Constantinople has a famous name, and its situa- 
tion is not surpassed in beauty by any European 
city. But all romance vanishes when one sets foot 
in its streets. The notorious scents of Cologne are 
far surpassed by the city of the Sultan. Its streets 
are narrow lanes and alleys; and its houses are 
wretched hovels. Its hotels are uncomfortable and 
ill-served, and dirt and squalor reign everywhere. 
A traveller is constantly hoping that he has seen on- 
ly the worst parts of the city, but after a day or 
two’s travel, he concludes that it is all ofa piece. A 
recent English visitor is outspoken in his opinions, 
and says, “It is about as tumble-down and hetero- 
geneous a mass of filthy hovels, dingy wooden man- 
sions. and break-neck, muddy lanes, cut-throat look- 
ing men, and uninviting looking females, savage dogs 
and half-naked children, as you can find in a thou- 
sand miles’ walk anywhere in Europe.” 

—————__+o-_ ----——— 
A GOOD FOUNDATION, 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, one of the Com- 
mittee of five who drew up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was a shoemaker by trade. John Adams 
esteemed him highly, and called him “One of the 
soundest and strongest pillars of the Revolution.” 

The two elements of character that lifted him from 
humble life to high position were good sense and 
inflexible integrity. He was neither brilliant nor 
eloquent, but his good sense made him wise in coun- 
sel, and his integrity gained for him universal es- 
teem and confidence. The humble shoemaker was 
among the most honored of the judges of Connecti- 
cut, and for nineteen years one of the most distin- 
guished members of Congress. Thomas Jefferson 
pointed him out to a friend as the man ‘‘who had never 
said a foolish thing i. all his life.” 

His success proves the great worth of common 
sense and integrity as the foundations of character, 

—_——_—__+ oo 
THE PENALTY OF GREATNESS, 

Prince Bismarck has broken down in health again, 
and has been sent away from court by his physicians 
to find rest at his country home. This is the second 
or third time that he has been brought near the grave 
by the responsibilities and hard work of his position. 
Even his iron constitution gives way under the pres- 
sure of incessant toil. Greatness is purchased at high 
cost 

‘President Thiers, also, is one of the hardest work- 
ers in Europe. He keepsearly hours in the morning, 
and late hours at night, snatching a few intervals of 
sleep through the day to restore the balance. It is 
hai-t fora man of seventy-five to carry the heavy 
burden of government, but if he has the honor he 
must suffer the penalty. Eminent success in politics, 
or literature, or business, can be won only by out- 
working rivals. 

——_—_—_+o—___—_—. 
RATS TO BE SHUNNED 

Rats are sometimes dangerous, and it is unwise to 
corner them, or drive them to extremities. They 
are brave when escape is cut off, and will attack boy 
or man with great fury. A laborerin England re- 
cently died from the bite of a rat. He sawa hole 

under a hedge where he was working, and, supposing 
it to be a rabbit’s warren, hoped to get a good meal 
by his discovery. Putting his hand into the hole to 
take out the young rabbits, he was severely bitten on 
the thumb, and found it was a rat’s burrow instead 
of a rabbit’s. He killed the rat, but the bite proved 

‘ fatal to himself; for the thumb became highly in- 
flamed, and was followed by fever, which ended in 
death. 

a 
SUNLIGHT, 

Nervous diseases find their best cure in abundance 
of sunlight, and many other troubles may be helped 
in the same way. The sun is one of the best doctors, 
and sends in no long bills. 


One of the ablest lawyers in our ¢ ountry, a victim 
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and Health, came en me a year ago, iin from | 
partial paralysis, The right leg and hip were re- | 
duced in size, by constant pain in the loins. He was | 
obliged, in coming up stairs, to lift up the left foot | 

first, dragging the right after it. Pale, feeble, mis- | 

erable, he told me he had been failing for several | 

years, and closed with—* My work is done. At six- 

ty I find mvs.if worn out.’ 

I direct © him to lie down under a large window 
and allo. the sun to shine over every part of his 
body; at first ten minutes a day, increasing the time | 
until he could expose himself to the direct rays of the 
sun fora fullhalf hour. His habits were not essen- 
tially altered in any other particular. In about six 
months he came running up stairs like a vigorous 
man of forty, and declared, with sparkling eyes, “I | 
have assisted. many dyspeptic, neuralgic, rheumatic 
and hypochondriacal people into health by the sun 
cure.” 

———_+@———_. 


MEANT TO KNOW. 


If all railroad travellers would inquire their desti- | 
nation as thoroughly as this Irishman set out to, 

they would not be apt to becarried by. It is bet- 
ter, however, not to make all the inquiries of one 
person. 


Two Pittsfield lawyers, journeying from Spring- 

field westward. a few days since, happened to sit in 

front of a foreigner and his wife who were little | 
versed in American travel, and fearful of going 

wrong. At the first station the foreigner interrupt- 

ed the lawyers’ conve rsation with,— : 
“What place is this, sir? 

“West Springtield,” was the bland reply. 

In a short time the train stopped again, and again | 

the question,— 

“What place is this, sir?” 

“Westfield,” said the lawyer. 

Russell, Huntington, Chester, Becket, W: ashing- | 

ton and Hinsdale each brought out the same inquiry, 

which each time received reply, though the bland- 

ness gradually disappeared. 

As the train approached Dalton, the foreigner 

leaned over to ask the inevitable question, when he 

was ‘ interrupted with,— 


let me know I'll tell you when to leave the train.” 
“Where am I goin’?” said the foreigner. ‘‘Faith, 
I’m goin’ to Omaha, an’ is it the next place?” 
=e 
PLUCK IN GIRLS. 

Girls can make their own way in the world if they 
have energy to plan and courage to execute. 
stuff is in them, if they know how to use it. 
Hamilton tel!s a good story: 

I know two girls, born to wealth. In their early 
youth they were rich, careless, free. They walked, 
and droVe, and hunted, and boated, and drank great 
draughts of happiness and health. Presently trou- 
ble came. Affairs were involved. The stalwart fa- 
ther became a confirmed and helpless invalid. Did 
they sit down and wring their hands? Did they go 
moaning all their an begging men to give t vem 
a little sewing, a little teaching, a little copying? 
Not they. They began in asmall way in a country 
town to keep a dry “goods and grocery store. They 
gave fair measure and right change. They kept 
what people wanted; and ifany thing was called for 
which they had not, they put it down on the list of 
future purchases. They had the cleanest and nicest 

rocery for miles around. They hired a clerk, and 

ought a horse, and built a house, and are at this 
moment independent property -holders as well as pi- 
quant and agreeable women. 


Gail 


——__+oo——_——_———- 
JENNY LIND’S SIMPLICITY. 


Says Hans Christian Andersen, of Jenny Lind, in 
his “Story of My Life:’ 


On one occasion only did I hear her express her joy 
in her talent and her self-consciousness. It was dur- 
ing her last residence in Copenhagen. Almost every 
evening she appeared either in the opera or at con- 
certs; every hour was in requisition. She heard ofa 
society the object of which was to assist unfortunate 
children, and to take them out of the hands of their 
parents, by whom they were misused and compelled 
either to beg or steal. 

“Let me,” said she, “give a night’s 
for these poor children; but we will 
prices.’ 

Such a performance was given, and returned large 
yee When she was informed of this, aud that 

yy that means a number of poor children would be 
benefited for several years, her countenance beamed 
and the tears filled her eyes. 

“Is it not beautiful,” said she, “that Lean sing so?” 
Through her I first became seusible of the holiness 
there is in art; through her L learned that one must 
forget one’s self in the service of the Supreme.” 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion <_ with other Publica- 
ions. 





We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 








advance. 

Harper's Weekly and the Companion.. - $480 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ...........+....000+ 4&0 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion. .... -400 


Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
* Companion 
agazine and the Com 
Godey’s Lady's Book dnd the C omp: nion.... 
American Agriculturist and the C ompanion 
Advance and the Companion................. 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion... 
Good Words andthe Companion 
eee s Home Magazine and the C ompanion. 
New York Observer and the Companion....... 5i 
‘The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 







480 








Zion’s Herald and the I ci nsacnaunicorcecsed 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the C er. -3 80 
Christian Era and the Companion............ .3 50 
Hearth and Home and the C omp: inion. -3 95 
Appletons’ Journal and the C ompanion.. ° 455 
- Nursery and the C ompanion. .....+++ 270 


The Independent and the C ION. occcccovenesecses Bf 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion Ly cemianiie 
The Christian Union and the Companion 
the pictures offered by the Union...............-.0005 390 





The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Ctfice as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subserihers receive their first 





of long and hard brain labor, says a writer jn Home 


number, 


“See here, my man, where are you going? If you'll | 
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| will be given next 


subscribers who secure the’ seventy largest 


_COMPAN ION. 


Over $2,000 in Gifts! 


Seventy Valuable Presents 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be giv en to the seventy 








numbers of new subscribers between Nov. 1, | 


1871, and July 1, 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost . ° 
|\6 Waltham Watches, aia Hunting 


Cases, cost ‘ < . 100 
| 6 Gold Watches, (Swiss —_— ») cost of 

each i P 50 
|3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of 

each . 60 
2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of each 30 
8 Presents in Cash, cach Present . 25 


| lishers, to those subscribers of the Companion 





| mail, $1 50 in advance. 


1872. 


6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, 
“Launching of the Life Boat,” cost 

of each ; ‘ 15 

8 Silver Waltham Watches, Hunting 


Cases, cost of each 20 
6 Silver Watches, Swiss, Open ¥ tenis 

cost of each ‘ . . = 
8 Croquet Sets, cost of endl ‘ k 12 
6 Webster’s Unabridged wumeranatl 

ries, costofeach . : 9 
/10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 

cost ofeach . y m ‘ 3 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


July in addition to a 
Premium for each new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 


who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
culation. 


The Piano is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung Waxes ; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldins Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An clegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper. 





The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting eases. They are warranted as good 
time A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 


keepers. 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 


use. 
= 


This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year. No publishers in the 
country offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 
$2,000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
names. 


The Seventy Presents will be given to the SEVENTY 
SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMIUMS 
or COMMISSIONS they may receive for their new sub- 
scribers. 

Remember, whether you get a Present, or 
not, the premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying Pres*tnt 
—if you persevere, 


SveECIMEN Corres of the Companion, 


Cards or Premium List, will be sent, 
them as aids in getting new names, 


Circulars, 
if you wish 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Companion can commence at 
any time during the year 


Terms.—Yearly subscriptions for papers sent by 
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SYMPTOMS 


— 


DYSPEPSIA 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Rising 
of Food, Dryness in the Mouth, Heart- 


| burn, Distension of the Stomach and Bow- 
els, 


Costiveness, Headache, 


Sleeplessness and Low Spirits; 


Dizziness, 
unless 
checked it surely affects the mind as well 
as body and unfits one for the duties of 
life in a short time. 

These are all removed by the use of 
WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEP- 
SIA, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. G. WHITE, 
No. 37 Court Street, opposite Court House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PrIcE, $1 00 PER BoTTLe. 15—eow1l0t 





ee 


VEGETINE has restored thousands to health who had 
been long and painful sufferers, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER SAYS: 
“It is not work that kills, but worry.’’ 


Ladies of New England please remember the above, and 
call and exchange your noisy, complicated Machines 


for the WILLCOX & GIBBS, 


The only machine that gives relief and comfort to the 


houschold. 


Willcox & Gibbs 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
142 Tremont Street, corner Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, 


25-—1t 


MANAGER. 


{EM HAND PRESS —With case of type. Prints 
Cards, Labels, ete. Postpaid for $1 25. = 
VARIETY CO.,5 aco, Me, 2%3— 


PICN ICS Ss. he autiful grove of 60 acres is situ- 


CAPE POND GROVE,—This 





Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own nime and that of a NEW SUBSCRIBER, 
can have two copies for $2 60, in advance. 


Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name, and the names of TWO NEW 
fUBSCRIBERS, can have three copies for $3 50, 
payment in advance, Additional new names sent by 
the same person, will be furnished with ‘the paper 
for one dollar each. These terms do not apply to 
Sabbath schools, or to any person who orders a 
number of copies of the paper to be sent at one ad- 
dress. 





CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
(Successors to Geo. M. Guild & Co.,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid installments, 
without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevailing 
on this plan. 

For testimonials we refer to over Eight Thousand 
of our Piano. now in use throughout the United States and 
elsewhere. 

*,* A large assortme nt of Stools 
on hand. *,* 


WAREROOMS, 881 WASHINGTON ST., 


Call and see them or send for an sti 
trated Catalogue. 


and Covers constantly 


BOSTON. 


CRPHAS CHURCH, GEO, HEWS. 





GEO. M. GUILD. 
” 
“a 





ated near Gloucester. Fine Sailing and ishing, Covered 
Platform for Dancing, Swings, ete. Eastern R. R. makes 
special terms for parties, Forte rms, address NATH’ i 
WEBSTER, Webster House, Glouceste r, ass. 


CIRLS AND BOYS!! 

Now can make &5 a day selling my gay little flags in 
bright colors—full number of stars, Staffs of different col- 
ors—red, white, blue, green, purple, lemon, black walnut 
and rosewood, Just the thing for picnic parties, Fourth 
ot July,ete. Ten flags with staffs sent by mail as sam- 
ples for’ 25e—$1 50 per hundred. Manufac tured by Jed JAY 
GOULD, 20 Bromiield St., Boston, Mass. 25—1t 
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A RARE CHANCE TO SECURE A 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


SEWING MACHINE at less than half price. It is cased 
in Black Walnut and sells by the Company for $100; has 
been used a short time, but is in perfect running order, 
$35 will buy it. 
Address 
25—1t 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 
Six per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 


remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October Ist to April lst. All other deposits will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent, for every full calendar 
month they remain in Bank. This is the only Savings 
sank in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they rem pings bank. The Institution has a guar- 
antee fund of $205,000, and a large surplus in addition 
thereto, All deposits made before April Ist, 1872, remain- 
ing until April Ist, 1873, will have a full year’s shate ofthe 
extya dividends, then to be declared . 13--138t 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 























For the Companion. 
THE NEWSBOY’S FUNERAL. 

We love those we help, we hate those we in- 
jure. I had done him some acts of kindness, and 
I loved him. 

IIc used to stand on the corner of the street 
near my boarding-house, leaning on a slender 
crutch, for he was Jame, end erying, “Journal, 
Transcript, Traveller!’ ‘iis face was pinched 
and faded, his eye had an unnatural lustre, and 
I pitied him. 

There were evenings when the news was dull, 
and the papers would not sell. I should always 
have known such evenings if I had not received 
my own papers. At seven his voice would 
sound more pitiful than usual; at cight it was 
despairing. 

Then I could not overcome the feeling in my 
heart that Christ had a mission for me to do, 
and I would go down and buy a portion of his 
little stock of papers, not caring to be particular 
about the change. I cannot forget the look of 
gratitude that he used to give me as he stood in 
the gaslight, and how he seemed to drink in the 
words that indicated that I cared for him—like a 
soul thirsting for sympathy and affection, and 
conscious of being unloved 

One day I missed him. The other newsboys 
of whom I made inquiry concerning him said he 
was sick. 

The days passed on until one Saturday even- 
ing a little boy touched my arm in the street, 
and said,— 

“Freddy isdead. May I sell you papers now ?”’ 

“When did Freddy die?” 

“This morning.” 

“Tad he any one to take care of him?” 

“Tle lived with his aunt.” 

“Where?” 

As , North Street.’’ 

The stranger who visits Boston, and sees its 
beautiful churches and fine public buildings, its 
green Common, environed with clegant homes, 
its Public Gardens with their statues, fountains 
and flowers, and the evidences of wealth, refine- 
ment and culture that meet him on every hand, 
can have little conception of such a place as 
North Street. It is a locality filled with tippling 
shops and dens of vice; with hard, miserable 
men, from whom all that is godlike in human 
nature seems to have departed, and yet more 
miserable women, who shrink from the very face 
of day. As one sees the children flitting to and 
fro along the bright avenues to the fine school 
buildings, he ean hardly believe that in the old- 
est part of the city there are streets that throng 
with children always ragged, always dirty, pro- 
fane and untruthful, who know nothing of the 
comforts, not to speak of the chance luxuries of 
life. 

1 added, ‘‘When is Freddy’s funeral ?”’ 

“I don’t know. 
to-morrow.” 

“Who is Mr. —~—?” 

“He buries folks for the city.” 

I knew Mr. ———. I had often seen his large 
covered wagon, going out of the city, and had 
been told that it usually contained the body of 
“one more unfortunate.” 





Mr. ——— comes after him 


I chanced to meet him that evening. 

“Do you bury anewsboy from North Street to- 
morrow ?”” 

“Fea.” 

“Where?” 

“At Forest Hills. Did you know him? Per- 
haps you would like to go to the Cemetery with 
me to-morrow ?” 

“LT would.” 

“And,” then he added as we separated, “prob- 
ably you will be the only mourner at the news- 
boy’s funeral.” 

It was a Sabbath afternoon, late in May, calm, 

- Still, golden 1 kept my appointment, and, as 
as Mr. ——— predicted, I was the only mourner, 
or at least the only friend who followed the little 
wanderer to his last resting place. As I mount- 

ed the seat with the driver, I saw in the back of 
the vehicle a little pine coflin, and I was made 
doubly sad by the thought that it was one for 
which no man cared. 

We passed down the pleasant streets, over- 
arched with the green leaves of May. The 
churches seemed flowing and reflowing with the 
long tide of people The Common, with its 
hazy, dreamy avenues, presented a scene of life, 
beauty and contentment, covered as it was with 
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light, happy faces: Harrison Avenue stretched 
before us like a winding stream of sunlight, over 
which flitted the shadows of long lines of trees, 
and sweetly sounded the mellow notes of the 
chureh bells—then away through streets where 
untold rural beauties mingled with the embcl- 
lishments of art, and every thing, heightened in 
loveliness by the Sabbath calm, made the bloom- 
ing earth appear like the very borders of a bet- 
ter land. 

“All Paradise seemed mirrored in the trees, 

The -— Ss made both heavenly flowers and 

Forest Hills!. What a vision of loveliness on 
any day! How beautiful on the Sabbath! The 
great city lay behind us at last, and we stopped 
amid charming groves before a great gate, over 
which was writteu, “I am THE RESURRECTION 
AND THE LIFE.” 

They had dug his grave in God’s acre, re- 
moved from the places of monuments and stat- 
ues—in a quiet spot where the slumberers are 
sooner forgotten—though only a little sooner, 
after all—than those who slecp under the costly 
sculpture and the tall shaft. 

An Irishman was waiting for us, leaning on 
his spade over the little heap of earth on one side 
of the grave. Then we took out of the carriage 
the little coffin, and set it down on the green 
earth. 

’Twas the last time. Only one remove more 
was to be made, and the lame newsboy would be 
laid away forever from the grecn leaves and the 
sunshine, from the flowers and the singing of 
the birds. 

The silent sunshine fell upon his coffin, and 
slanted into his little grave. Whowas he? “A 
street boy”’—that was all. Where was his mother 
on this sad day? Noone knew. Who was she? 
No one could tell. 

“Perchance for him some fresh young life, 
Drooped wearily from week to week, 

Struggling against the gnawing grief 
That ate the roses from her cheek, 

Till pitying death, with gentle touch, 
Set sleep eternal in her face, 

And, sorrowing for the roses gone, 
Planted his lilies in their place.” 

They took up the coffin, and laid it down again, 
this time under the sod. They shovelled the 
carth in quickly, and left the mound to the wild 
flowers, 

Fatherless, motherless, sisterless, friendless! 
My heart condemned me as I turned from the 
little grave, because I had not been of still great- 
cr service to the young life so quickly ended, but 
I thanked God that He had led me to speak even 
one word to cheer its loneliness, or to do one act 
to brighten its shadows. iH. B. 


ee 


7 
A WOMAN TRYING TO ESCAPE A 
LOCOMOTIVE. 


In the first place it should be said, again, that 
using a railway track for a road, whether tray- 
elling by foot or horse, is foolhardy business; 
but in the exciting incident told below, evidently 
the saving of the woman’s life was due as much 
to her coolness and heroism as to the efforts of 
the engineer and brakemen to keep the cars 
from running over her. The affair happened on 
the Oregon and California Railroad, between 
Portland and Salem: 


The train was running at full speed, in order 
to make up time, as it was a few minutes be- 
hind. The road at this pointruns through acut 
something more than a mile in length, and in 
entering it the road makes a curve, so that the 
engineer cannot see entirely through it. 

Ile had hardly gotten into the cut before he 
saw a woman riding leisurely through it, and 
with perfect nonchalance wsing the centre of the 
track. She was not more than half way through 
the cut, and barely a quarter of a mile ahead of 
him. He immediately whistled “down brakes,” 
and then sounded the warning. 

The woman, hearing the peculiar death whis- 
tle of the locomotive, looked over her shoulder 
and saw the train rushing at her. She did not 
shrick, nor faint, nor give up all hope, but, like 
a true Webfoot, her courage rose equal to the 
emergency, and, without a moment’s hesitation, 
she commenced swinging her riding-whip from 
one shoulder of her steed to the other, thereby 
urging him to exert his utmost speed. 

The whip, and perhaps the shricking of the 
steam whistle, caused the animal to do his best, 
and he made about as rapid time as any animal 
ever seen in Oregon; but each instant the iron 
horse gained upon the one composed of blood 
and muscle. 

The shrieking of the locomotive’s whistle 
caused the passengers to look out of the win- 
dows, and upon their discovering what was the 
matter, the wildest excitement ensued. Several 
jumped forward and seized the bell-rope, and 
commenced pulling it, as if they could stop the 
train by that means. 

The brakemen were exerting all their strength 
on the brakes, and the engineer had cut off the 
connection and was doing all that he knew to 
stop the train, while the woman was doing her 
best to make that bit of horseflesh rise to the 
speed of a “Helmboid;” but all in vain; the lo- 
comotive gained on the horse and its rider, and 
there was hardly a person onthe train who did 
not expect that both the woman and horse would 
be killed. 





There was, perhaps, thirty feetsintervening be- | the consternation was at its height, the bugles 


tween the cow-catcher and the horse’s heels, 
when, fortunately for the woman, she observed 
a place which was a little wider than usual, and 
with a steady rein she guided the fleeing horse 
from the track and endeavored to press him 
against the wall of the cut in order that the 
train might pass by without injury. 

In doing this the woman was encouraged by 
Mr. Samuel Winans, the conductor, who had run 
forward and got out on the locomotive. A few 
seconds only passed by when the fiery monster 
poked its nose past the rump of the horse. At 
this moment Mr. Winans threw his whole force 
against the animal and held him until the train 
stopped, and then arousing cheer of gratifica- 
tion and joy at the escape of the woman from 
a terrible death was given. 


———+~__——_ 


VESUVIUSB. 
Lines written by the late Buchanan Read, after his 
return from Naples and Vesuvius: 
My soul to-day is far away, 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay; 
My winged boat, like a bird afloat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remote. 
Round purple peaks it sails, and seeks 
Blue inlets cad thelr erystal creeks, 
Where high rocks throw, through deeps below, 
.A duplicated golden glow. 
Far, vague and dim, the mountains swim; 
While on Vesuvius’ mossy brim, 
With outstretched hands the gray smoke stands, 
O’erlooking the volcanic lands. 
Here Ischia smiles o’er liquid miles ; 
And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits her sapphire gates, 
Beguiling to her bright estate. . 
I heed not if my rippling skiff 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff; 
With dreamful eyes my spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 
Under the walls, where swells and falls 
The Bay’s deep breast at intervals, 
At peace I lie, blown softly by, 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 
The day so mild, is Heaven’s own child, 
With Earth and Ocean reconciled— 
The airs I feel around me steal 
Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 
Over the rail my hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail. 
A joy intense, the cooling sense 
Glides down my drowsy indolence. 
Her children, hid the cliffs amid, = 
Are gambolling with the gambolling kid; 
Or down the walls, with tipsy calls, 
Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 
The fisher’s child, with tresses wild, 
Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled, 
With glowing lips sings as she skips, 
Or gazes at the far-off ships. 
Yon deep barque goes where Traffic blows, 
From lands of sun to lands of snows; 
This happier one, its course is run 
From lands of snow to lands of sun. 
O happy ship, to rise and dip, 
With the blue crystal at your Jip! 
O happy crew, my heart with you 
Sails, and sails, and sings anew! 
No more, no more the worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar! 
With dreamful eyes my spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise! 


OOH 


A GALLANT DEED. 

The following London letter to the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, describing how American daring saved 
the city and shipping of Marseilles, illustrates 
the Yankee readiness for expedients in time of 
danger: 


Dispatches have been received in reference to 
the gallant conduct of the officers and sailors of 
the American squadron at Marseilles in the latter 
part of last month. They achieved one of those 
splendid victories of peace which bring laurels 
greener than any that are won in war. By their 
discipline, skill and intrepidity the shipping in 
the harbor of that port was saved from certain 
destruction, and it is more than probable that 
but for their gallantry the flames would have 
also spread to the city, when the horrors of Chi- 
cago might have been repeated, since French cit- 
ies are deplorably defective in agencies for the 
control and extinguishment of fires. 

The American squadron —consisting of the 
Wabash, Congress, Brooklyn, Plymouth, Shen- 
andoah, Juniata and Wachusett, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Alden—were at the time lying 
in the Napoleon Basin, surrounded by almost 
innumerable merchantmen, embracing every de- 
scription of craft and nationality. 

The night was fine, the sca calm, and there 
was a little moonlight. Suddenly, just after 
midnight, an explosion startled the fleet and the 
city, and the awakened people beheld, with 
alarm and dismay, dense clouds of heavy smoke 
rising from the burning hull of an Italian ship, 
which had just arrived from Philadelphia with a 
cargo of petroleum, and had in some way got 
ablaze. 

With the memory of the great fire at Bor- 
deaux (which originated in precisely the same 
way) still fresh in their minds, the citizens fully 
realized the nature of the danger that now threat- 
ened them. So closely were the merchantmen 
huddled together that it seemed impossible to 
prevent the flames spreading, as at Bordeaux, 
through the rest of the fleet and thence to the 
wharves and city, especially as the houses come 
right down to the front of the harbor. Crowds 
of anxious men gathered along the shores and 
gazed at the peril that menaced them in panic- 
stricken, fascinated horror. 

But while the Frenchmen were thus paralyzed 
with fright, the Americans, also sensible of the 
dancer, took instant measures to avert the com- 
ing disaster. The flames on board the ill-fated 
ship were spreading with fearful rapidity. When 


on board the American fleet were heard calling 
away the boats, with the familiar tunes that 
seemed so strangely out of place at such a mo- 
ment. 

Presently a twelve-oared cutter was seen to 
push away from the squadron and speed with 
lusty strokes toward the burning ship; then 
another and another; then a cluster of ten or 
more until twenty boats, almost all that Admiral 
Alden had under his command, had been dis- 
patched on the pressing, danger@us errand of 
saving fear-wrapped Marseilles. 

In a few minutes the first boat which put off 
gained the windward side of the burning vessel, 
and, “quick as thought, the crew were secn to 
scramble on board, and move, as it seemed, amid 
the very flames. The other boats were soon 
alongside, an the admirable plan of the officers 
was atonce putintoexecution. Crew after crew 
of the boats were seen to board the vesscl. 
Others of the hoats were seen hovering along tlie 
ship’s side. On shore there was a dead silence, 
but through the smothered roar and crackling 
of the fire could be heard the clear, firm orders 
from the Amcrican officers incommand, succeed- 
ed by the blows of axes. 

But the panic-stricken spectators on shore 
still had no idea of the plan by which the dan- 
ger was to be turned aside. The plan of the 
Americans was first to scuttle the ship, next to 
cast loose the moorings, and thirdly to tow her 
as far out into the bay as possible before she 
sank. When it was wellassured that the tim- 
bers had been sufficiently picreed to insure her 
sinking, the boats were seen to form in single 
file, Jashed securely from stem to stern. A haw- 
scr was passed out over the bow of the ship and 
made fast to the sternmost boat. 

The excitement rose still higher as the ship 
slowly settled down into the water till her deck 
was almost level with the surface of the water. 
All the arrangements having been completed, 
the single file of American boats, lashed stem 
and stern, were seen pulling bravely away, and 
as the line straightened, the burning ship also 
slowly moved out towards the bay, towed irre- 
sistibly forward by two hundred sturdy Ameri- 
ican oars. 

It was clear now that the peril was over, and 
an immense cheer of delight and gratitude broke 
from the assembled citizens. 

The Americans kept on rowing until the burn- 
ing vessel sunk, and though there was here and 
there a little pool of flaming oil upon the waves, 
no further disaster occurred, owing to the dis- 
tance between the fire and the vessels, 

The next day the Americans were the recipi- 
ents of the warmest praise from all sides. The 
people expressed at once admiration at the inge- 
nuity and daring of the plan of action adopted, 
and gratitude for the relief it had brought them. 


—_———_or———- 
PROF. MORSE’S POVERTY. 


The father of American telegraphy, before he 
completed the invention which made his fortune 
and his fame, was a poor painter, and at one 
time depended for his living upon the fees of a 
few professional pupils. Col. Strother, whose 
nom de plume is Porte Crayon, says: 


IT engaged to become his pupil, and subsequent- 
ly went to New York and found him in a room 
in University Place. He had three other pupils, 
and I soon found that our Professor had very 
little patronage. I paid my fifty dollars; that 
settled for one quartcr’s instruction. Morse was 
a faithful teacher, and took as much intcrest in 
our progress, more, indeed, than we did our- 
selves. But he was very poor. I remember 
that when my second quarter’s pay was due him, 
it did not come as soon as expected, and one day 
the Professor came in and said, courteously — 

“Well, Strother, my boy, how are we off for 
money?” 

“Why, Professor,”’ I answered, ‘‘I am sorry to 
say I have been disappointed; but I expect a re- 
mittance next week.” 

“Next week,” he repeated, sadly; “I shall be 
dead by that time.” 

“Dead, sir?’ 

“Yes; dead of starvation.” 

I was distressed and astonished. I said, hur- 
riedly, ‘Would ten dollars be of any service?” 

“Ten dollars would save my life; that is all 
that it would do.” 

I paid the money, all that I had, and we dined 
together. It was a modest meal, but good. Af- 
ter we had finished he said,— 

“This is my first meal for twenty-four hours. 
Strother, don’t be an artist. It means beggary. 
Your life is dependent upon people who know 
nothing of your art, and care nothing for you. 
A house dog lives better, and the very sensitive- 
ness that stimulates him to work, keeps him 
alive to suffering.” 


+> 


PRETTY LITTLE TIME KEEPERS. 

If the sun would shine every day, and the flow- 
ers bloom all the year, we could manage to mark 
time tolerably well in the various blossoming of 
our gardens and fields; but as it is we shall have 
to keep our clocks and watches for use, and our 
flowers for curiosity : 





The flowers of certain plants are so sensitive 
to the effect of light and heat that they open and 
close at exactly the same time from day to day, 
marking the sun’s altitude andinclination. This 
fact was made, by Linnzeus, the great botanist, 
the basis of many experiments and observations, 
resulting in the arrangement called his “floral 
clock.” 

It consisted of three divisions, containing flow- 
ers that open and close earlier according to the 
state of the atmosphere. This was the “mcteor- 


ological division,” and indicated the state of the 
weather. 








A “tropi¢al division,” as it was called, con- 
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tained flowers that open and close at fixed and 
invariable hours. It is a curious fact that there 
are twenty-four varieties of plants whose blos- 
soms open successively at the different hourg of 
the day and night. 

Looking over his list, we find the day-lily opens 
at five o’clock, A. M., and the evening primrose 
at five o’clock, P.M. Midnight belongs to the 
“cactus grandiflorus,” or night-blooming cereus, 
whose magnificent flower expands and diffuses a 
subtle perfume soon after sunset, gradually un- 
folds, and then closes just before day-dawn, when 
its strange mission is ended. The African mari- 
gold opens at seven o’clock in the evening and 
closes at four if the weather be fair. If it does 
not open, rain is certain for the ext day. 

It is said the flowers of the water-lily close and 
sink into the water precisely at sunset, rise again 
to the surface and expand with sunrise. Plin 
described the lotus of the Euphrates, which fol- 
lowed the same order; and the reverence which 
was paid by the Egyptians to the lotus is sup- 
posed by some to be from this association with 
the sacred sun. Flowers and fruits of the lotus 
are engraven on Eastern tombs and monuments, 
and adorn the heads of the sculptured deities. 
Besides the “floral clock’ there is a floral calen- 
dar, in which each month is marked by its own 
loyal flower.—Christian Weekly. 
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A PLAIN MAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
WEBSTER. 


Daniel Webster was rather a favorite with his 
near neighbors, if the following is a fair sample 
of their testimony. Capt. Hewitt, an old Marsh- 
field farmer, says: 


Mr. Webster was as good a neighbor as could 
be. He had no pride. He was sociable with 
everybody, and he was loved by everybody. I 
never saw anybody put into the tomb that I was 
so sorry to part with. Nobody here asked him 
any questions about politics. They should 
know his opinion by reading what he had said, 
and they knew he didn’t want to be asked. I 
never heard him open his mouth about politics. 
He had a great memory; if he saw a person 
once, he always remembered him. 

He was the kindest neighbor in the world. If 
I wanted any stock he’d let me have it cheaper 
than I could get it at Brighton. He was so ac- 
commodating he let me have several yoke of 
oxen and some good cows. 

My little farm comes in on his all around; and 
once, when he wanted to build a sheep-house, 
he chose the place he thought best; but he 
wouldn’t have any thing done to it till I had 
looked at it and told him whether I had any ob- 
jection to its being put there. Why, not another 
man in the county would have done so. Others 
decide where they want their buildings, and ask 
no man’s leave; but he always considered other 
people. 

a. 


SPORTS FOR THE SEASON. 
Hornaway. 


Last week we gave our ‘young readers a game of 
ball, at which both boys and girls could play; this 
week we will offer a game of a somewhat different 
cast, in which small boys and large boys may play 
together. 

Hornaway is similar to High Barbaree. It is a 
sport for all seasons, and is well adapted to the sum- 
mer lawn. 

Mark out two bases, from twenty to thirty feet 
apart. One of the players stands in the ‘“‘middle” 
or midway between the two bases. He is called the 
catcher. The other players stand outside the bases, 
which is called their ‘“‘den.’”’? The catcher cries,— 

“Hornaway ! 
Hornaway! 

Three times ten; 

If you don’t come now 

I'll catch you in your den.” 


The players at this challenge must step over their 
bases, and attempt to run from one base to the other 
without being caught. The catcher endeavors to 
catch one or more of the players while crossing. If 
he succeeds, he must hold the player until he counts 
ten. The player caught will now become a catcher, 
and the two will cry out,— 


‘‘Hornaway ! 
Hornaway! 

Three times ten; 

If you don’t come now 

I'll catch you in your den.” 

The players must again try to cross without being 
caught. Those who are caught become catchers, 
and their voices swell the chorus of ‘“‘Hornaway.” 

If any of the players do not leave their bases at the 
challenge, they too may be caught, at any place bee 
fore they reach the opposite base. 

At the beginning of the play, it is well to divide 
the players, so that half of them shall be outside of 
one base, and half the other. 

The small boys are usually caught first, as in Bar- 
baree, and the catcher’s strength is thus gradually 
augmented. 

When the ber of catchers b larger than 
the players, and all of the smaller boys, except, per- 
haps, two or three who are experts at the art of 
dodging, are brought to the middle, the game be- 
comes noisy, mirthful and exciting. It is found easy 
to catch the larger boys at the cry of ‘“‘Hornaway,” 
but difficult to hold them during the counting. A 
boy of strength will sometimes drag half-a-dozen 
smaller ones who have pitched upon him, to the base 
for which he has started, when the latter must re- 
linquish their hold. 

But in “union is strength,” and the small boys tri- 
umph in the end, with the ringing shout of “‘Horn- 

@way !” 











WHICH I8 THE BEST? 
A DIALOGUE FOR SIX LITTLE GIRLS. 


1st girl—I'm a little country lassie, 
can iron, churn and bake, 
Wash the dishes, feed the poatiey, 


Mix a famous johnny-cake; 
Ride the horses down to water, 
Drive the cows to pastures green— 
I would not exchange my station, 
For the throne of England's queen. 


2d girl—Mother calls me little student; 
I can cipher, read and spell, 

Draw a map or bound a country, 
And in “mental” I excel. 

I shall climb the hill of knowledge, 
To its very top will go, 

Then success will crown my efforts 
Teacher says, and aint it so? 


8d girl—I am nothing but a noodle, 
Mother told me so to-day, 
But I really cannot study 
When the very fields are gay. 
Birds are calling from the tree-tops— 
Spring is waking lake and rill; 
You may mope o’er prosy lessons, 
I will be a noodle still. 


4th girl—I’m a little city maiden, 

You would know this by my style, 
Quite unlike those country rustics, 

With their broad, uncourteous smile, 
I'll not soil my hands by labor, 

Mine were made-for higher things ; 
Papa calls me “‘little angel,” 

All I lack, he says, is wings. 


5th girl—I’m my mother’s little helper, 
And am happy all day long; 
I can bring dear papa’s slippers; 
Sing the baby’s cradle song; 
Rock him till the angel’s whispers 
Make him smile from dreamland shore; 
Run a thousand ways for mother; 
Can a little girl do more? 


6th girl—I’s my mamma’s ’ittle darling; 
very smal/—Don’t you fint I’s fresh and sweet, 
With these roses at my shoulders, 

And my muslin dress so neat? 
Mamma made it dist on purpose 

’Cause I’s goin’ to speak to you. 
It is lovely, don’t you fint so? 

Wish ’twas yours? I bet you do. 

chool Visitor. 
—__+o+—___ 
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For the Companion. 


JACK STONE’S VISITOR. 





I had a visitor the other afternoon. 
It was a little girl visitor. 
If it had been a boy, I should have known what 
to play. 
When she had taken off her bonnet and cloak 
she sat on one end of the sofa, and I sat on the 
other end. 
She was one of the quiet kind of company, and 
didn’t say a great deal. 
We looked at each other. 
It is tiresome to.look at a person and not say 
any thing. 
The cat jumped up on the sofa, and Bessie 
commenced to smooth her fur. Then I did just 
the same. 
‘A cat is a very good thing to make people 
talk. Somebody cin say, “What a pretty puss!” 
and you can say, “Yes, it is awful pretty.” 
Bessie said she wished she had just such a kit- 
tie, and she could play with it. I was a good 
mind to give her the kittie, but I thought I 
might want it again. I don’t think it is a good 
plan to give away any thing, and then want to 
get it back. 
I asked Bessie if she liked to sit still all the 
time. 
She said she didn’t, and when she got more ac- 
quainted with me she wasn’t going to. 
Then we agreed to get acquainted right away, 
straight off. 
It wasn’t very pleasant to have any plays out 
of doors, so we had to think of something we 
could play in the kitchen. She said she always 
enjoyed herself when she played washing day, 


told me I must always try to learn every thing I 
could. 


might teach me something, so I could be a help 
at home, when‘we have a big wash. 


a play. 
I got some water and putitin the tub, and we 
put the tub on the bench. 
rags and we went to work. 


quiet girl, for she laughed louder thanI ever did 





I did not know but what washing-day play 


There are a great many things wanted for such 
We had them all handy in the house. 


I found lots of old 


Ishould have thought our arms would have 
ached, we rubbed therags sohard. They didn’t. 
We both looked so funny we had to laugh at 
each other. Bessie seemed to forget she was a 


in my life. I am quite a laugher when any 
thing amuses me. 

We had nearly got through when one of the 
legs of the bench gave way, and down came the 
old tub. 

Some one else came down, too. 

It was me. There was a great deal of water 
on the floor, and I was in it. 

There wasn’t enough to swim in, but there 
was enough to make you feel not very nice, when 
you sat down in it. 

Bessie said, “Why, Jack, you’ve got all wet!” 
She was very good to tell me, but I knew it. 
Mother had to clean up the floor, and Bessie 
said she was very sorry. It did not doa great 
deal of mischief. Cold water never does. 

@ heard a man speak about cold water once. 
He said it was better to drink than spirits. I 
have seen men that drank spirits. Their breath 
smelt awful. 

If the spirit tasted as bad as their breath smelt, 
I should not like spirits. 

Bessie says she is very fond of music, and she 
can play alittle on the piano at home. 

I think grandma cannot be fond of music, for 
she always stops up her ears when I begin to 
play on my drum. 

She says there is no music in a drum. Iam 
sure I try hard enough to make some music 
come out of it. 

Bessie told me a very nice story about a bear 
that ate up some boys in the woods. I asked her 
if the bear was sick after it. 

She said I ought to say I was sorry. 

I didn’t see whyI should be, when I didn’t 
know them. She said she made a mistake. It 
was a bear was caught by two boys. That 
makes some difference, I think. 

I don’t think Bessie could write a very good 
story for the paper; she might get it wrong end 
up. JAcK STONE. 
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THE CHILDREN’S DAY-DREAM. 
‘‘Now see me send my vessel over the ocean,” 
said Arthur, as he knelt with his two sisters be- 
side a brook which formed a little bay near the | 
root of an old tree. ‘This little one is the pilot- 
boat that has just left her.” 
“To what country is your vessel going?” 
asked his cousin, Jane Darton, as she sat on the 
bank, with a rod in her hand. 
“My vessel is going to China to get a cargo of 
tea,’ said Arthur; ‘‘and if she doesn’t upset, or 
mect with pirates, or get struck by lightning, I 
shall make my fortune when she comes back.” 
“T wish you would tell the captain to buy me 
a silk dress,” said Jane. 
“And me a beautiful fan,” cried Sister Emma. 


“‘And me a handsome tea set,”’ said Sister Bar- 
bara. 


“Well, you be good, all of you, and you shall 
have each a present when she comes back,’ said 
Arthur. 

But the vessel had not got through the narrow 
channel out of the bay, when she struck against 
a bulrush, and was upset. 

“O, now [shall never get my nice China silk!” 
cried Jane. 

“Nor I my beautiful fan,” cried Emma. 

“Nor I my handsome tea set,” sighed Barbara. 
“<Q, oO ” 

“Well, don’t cry about it,’ said Arthur. 
“Think of the fortune I might have made out 
of a cargo of tea! And now I shall have to put 
up with a basket of blackberries.”’ 

“Yes; we will go and pick some blackberries,” 
cried Jane. “After all, what do I want of a silk 
dress? I should only tearit against the bushes.” 

“And what dol want of a fan,” said Emma, 
“when I can make one out of leaves?” 

“And what do I want of a tea set,’’ said Barba- 
ra, “when I should only break it?” 

“And what do I want of a fortune,” laughed 
Arthur, “when I should only spend it?” 

So the four children concluded that the best 
thing they could do would be to go into the 
fields, and along by the stone walls, and pick a 
good basket of ripe blackberries for the tea-table. 

This they did, and they were quite as happy in 
doing it as if all their dreams of a silk dress, a 








but she didn’t think it a very nice play for a boy. 





I told herI should like to learn. Somebody 


fan, a tea set and a fortnne had been fulflled.— 








Enigmas, Charades, &e. 
1. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My Jirst is in pail, but not in milk. 
My second is in cloth, but not in silk. 
My third is in bay, but not in sea, 
My /ourth is in small, but not in wee, 
My Ji/th is in toes, but not in leg. 
My sivth is in bought, but not in beg. 
My seventh is in notes, but not in debts, 
My eighth is in hair, but not in nets. 
My whole is a town in Massachusetts. 
Eva. 
2. 
I wear a green dress, and have golden hair, 
And little folks love me—a floweret fair; 
But my beauty fades when my hair grows gray, 
For the softest wind blows it all away 


3. 
My /irst is in tell; 
My second in bell; 
My third in fell; 
My fourth in sell; 
My ji/thin Nell. 
My whole is a girl’s name you know well. 


4. 
EeBus. 





BURIED DOGS. 
He listened eagerly to the echo, understanding it 
to be an answer to his call. 
There lay his mamma, stiff and cold in death. 
Although the space was but a span, I eluded his 
grasp and escaped. ‘ i 
George Agnew found landscape painting a delight- 
ful employment. 
I stood on the bank of the Po, in terror at my 
coming fate. 4 
Should the prophet err, I ere long must forfeit my 


6. 
RIDDLE. 

O’er the eastern hill-tops rising 

Comes bright Phebus’ shining face, 
Driving, with a speed surprising, 

Darkness from its resting place. 
Now behind each tree and building 

Lurks an object dark and drear, 
Ever shunning sunlight’s gilding, 

Always moving, ever near. 
Shouldst thou in the fields be walking 

With a loved friend by thy side, 
And of grave affairs be talking, 

Swiftly to thy feet he'll glide ; 
Crouching low, he’ll seem to listen 

For some secret to betray ; 
Ears he’s none, nor eyes to glisten, 

Words he ne’er was heard to say, 
Yet sometimes he will betray thee 

When thou least suspect he’s near; 
Be thou careful lest he slay thee; 

Noiseless steps are hard to hear, 
Dost thou know this darksome creature? 

Canst thou tell his name to me? 
Dark in every form and feature, 

If thou canst not, I'll tell thee. 

E. B. CLemenr, 


| life. 





Conundrums. 


Why is a young sheep like one of the iuman fami- 
ly? Because he is a descendant of A-dam, and is 
very nearly related to you (ewe). 

Why should an autograph hunter naturally callon 
Messrs. Edward Eggleston, E. Eh. Hale, Emerson Eth- 
eridge or (were they living) Edward Everett and Col. 
E. Ee Elsworth for autographs, with reasonabie hope 
of success? Because they all write their names with 
great E’s (great ease). 

What are the oldest tops in the world? 
tops. 

Why is the man that marries twice like the captain 
ofaship? Because he has a second mate. 


Mountain 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
7 

1. Pail, Acre, Iron, Lend. 

2. Night-mare. 

8. Columbus discovered America 


4. Fawn, Kid, Pig, Goat, Tapir, Camel, Stag, 
Ibex, Hare, Ape. 
5. A Comb. 





Nursery. 


6. New Hampshire. 
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TERMS: 
The Sunscrivrion Price of the ComPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 

1 75 if not paid in advance, 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 

2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tuk Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
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uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 
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paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
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MR. WHITTIER’S FIRST POETRY. 


How William Lloyd Garrison came to find out, 
forty years ago, John G. Whittier, and how Whitti- 
er’s poctical career began, is thus narrated by a gen- 
tleman who knows the facts: 

Mr. Garrison was then editing a weekly paper in 
his native town of Newburyport, and the other was 
at work on his father’s farm in East Haverhill, and 
was unknown beyond the limits of an obscure vil- 
lage. One morning Mr. Garrison picked from the 
floor of his office entry a political effusion written on 
coarse paper with blue ink. Thinking, at first sight, 
that it was a common doggerel, he was about to con- 
sign it to his waste basket, but on reading it he 
found it to be poetry of more than ordinary merit. 
It was published in the Free Press, and was followed 
by other pieces of still greater merit. Anxious to 
know the author of these anonymous contributions, 
Mr. Garrison made inquiries of the post-rider, who 
informed him that every week he left a parcel of pa- 
pers with a boy at a farm-house in East Haverhill. 
Mr. Garrison at once rode to this secluded locality, 
which has since become so well known to the read- 
ers of “Snow-Bound,”’ where he found the youthful 
poet, a bashful boy, at work with his father, who, 
though a man of excellent sense, and possessed of a 
degree of intelligence which made him a sort of ora- 
cleamong hisneighbors, was decidedly utilitarian in 
his views, and was any thing but pleased with the 
literary taste of his son. Mr. Garrison earnestly en- 
treated him to place no restraints upon the poetical 
tendencies of the gifted boy who stood before him, 
little dreaming that he was destined to be an efficient 
co-laborer in the reform to which he was about con- 
secrating the best years of his life, and that the poet 
would live to celebrate in immortal verse the down- 
fall of American slavery. 


—— 
ANSWERING IN A CIRCLE. 
Bright boys sometimes puzzle lawyers and judge by 


answering questions without giving any information. 
The following is a good specimen: 





“Where do you live?” inquired the judge. 
“Live with my mother.”’ 
“Where does your mother live?” 

“She lives with father.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“He lives with the old folks.” 

“Where do they live?” said the judge, getting very 
red, as an audible titter went round the court-room, 

“They live at home.” 

“Where in thunder is their home?” 

“That's where I'm from,” said the boy, sticking his 
tongue in the corner of his cheek, and slowly closing 
one eye on the judge. 

‘Here, Mr. Constable, take this witness out and 
tell him to travel; he evidently does not know the 
nature of an oath.” 


> 


PEACHES IN MICHIGAN. 


Michigan bids fair to rival Delaware and Maryland 
in raising peaches. A correspondent says: 


The crop never fails, I am informed, and an acre of | 


peach orchard, containing 160 trees, will bear at the 
end of the third’ year from planting, two boxes to 
each tree, which ‘sell in Chicago for $125 a box or 
$400; deducting 25 per cent. for the cost of baskets, 
picking and selling, you have $300 return for the 
acre which costs you $500. Take from this the cost 
of tending during the season, and the profits are still 
enormous. This is but a fair estimate,*and better 
gee have Sapentety been made. A farmer down 
Zast regards 10 per cent. a good investment. If he 
could visit this region and see - profits of Western 
fruit growers, he would o is eyes in astonish- 
meat. On the immediate ae of Spring Lake there 
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| are 600 acres of orchards bearing the antes crops 
I have mentioned. There is no limit to the demand 
for fruit, and consequently no prospect of a diminu- 
tion of prices. 
sevnnunlilpaanninscen 


LEMON SYRUP. 


When lemons are abundant and cheap, as they are 
now, it is a good plan to purchase several dozen at 
once, and prepare them for use in the warm, weak 
days of spring and summer, when acids, especially 
citric ond malic, or’ the acids of lemons and ripe 
fruits, are so rateful and so useful. 

| Press your hand on the lemon and roll it back and 
forth briskly on the table to make it squeeze more 
easily, then press the juice into a bowl or tumbler, 
never into tin; strain out all the seeds, as they give 
a bad taste. Remove all the pulp from the peels and 
| boil in water, a pint for a dozen pulps, to extract 
the acid. A few minutes’ boiling is enough, then 
strain the water with the juice of the lemons, put a 
pound of white sugar toa pint of the juice; boil 
ten minutes, bottle ‘it, and your lemonade is ready. 
Put a tablespoonful or two of this lemon syrup in 
a glass of water, and you have a cooling, healthful 
drink.—Journal of Chemistry. 


a 
PRESENCE OF 


While Gen. Sidney Johnson cunts on Oyster 
Creek, in Texas, he kept a tamed Mexican lion, of 
which he was very fond, and which followed him 
everywhere like a dog. One day, while at dinner 
with Gen. Lamar and Rey. Mr. Fontaine, he was 
feeding him with pieces of meat, and, happening to 
give a rare slice with blood dropping from it, the li- 
on seized the hand that held it, growling fiercely, 
with angry eyes fixed on his master. Gen. John- 
son, without a cry of pain or asingle movement, 
looked steadily at him, and said, quietly, several 
times, “Let go, Dan.” But theanimal on y growled 
and lashed iis tail, when, turning to a servant, the 
General told him to hand his pistol, which the fright- 
ened negro did, and Gen. Johnson, taking it in his 
left hand, blew out the animal’ 8 brains; but his hand 
was helplessly maimed. 


MIND. 


> 
A VIGILANT CROW. 


Domesticated crows may prove very useful to their 
owners. 


A crow owned by a farmer in Stanton, Va., has 
constituted himself superintendent of the culinary 
department of his master’s household, and when the 
dogs invade the premises, clears them out. He de- 
stroys every frog about the well; allows a mouse no 
chance for his life; drives away hawks from the 
pan. and bids fair to act as the best squirrel dog 
nthe country. With his arguseyes he readily spies 
a squirrel either upon the fence or upon trees, and, 
with natural antipathy to the whole squirrel tribe, 
his shrill, keen_note is readily detected by his own- 
er, accompanied by rapid darts up and down, and 
the owner is thus led to the game. 


ev 
FATHER TAYLOR AND THE POOR 
SEAMAN, 


A touching scene once occurred when Father Tay- 
lor was speaking on the necessity of the wedding gar- 
ment, A poor sailor who wore a flannel shirt started 
up to apologize for appearing in such rough costume, 
and said he had lost all his clothes by shipwreck. 
Instantly a score of sailors stripped off their coats for 
the stranger, while Father Taylor, with tears running 
down his checks, hurried from the altar to throw his 
arms around the poor fellow, and to apologize for 
seeming to insult his misfortune.—Memoir of Father 
Taylor. 





> 
CONTENTED. 

A captain of a whale-ship, in alluding to the severe 
— ate and various privations suffered by the in- 

habitants of Spitzbergen, told one of them that he 
sincerely pitied the miserable life to which he was 
condemned. 

“Miserable!” exclaimed the philosophic savage. 
“T have always had a fish-bone through my nose and 
plenty of train-oil to drink; what more could I pos- 
sibly desire?” 

This is true contentment. 


> 


HOW JEAN INGELOW LOOKS. 


Mrs. Bullard thus describes Jean Ingelow: 

Miss Ingelow herself is a buxom, fine-looking wom- 
an, somewhere near her forties. She hasan abun- 
dance of soft brown hair, which she winds in a grace- 
ful fashion of her own about her well-shaped head; 
bright, dark eyes, and a lovely, changing ocler, which 
comes and goes in her cheeks at the slightest provo- 
cation, She is shy, delicate and reserved, and has a 
true English aversion to being looked at, and a still 

reater horror of being written about. Miss Inge- 
ow is a thorough conservative in ideas as well as in 
tastes, 

— > 


WORSE OFF THAN ESAU, 

The Cincinnati Enquirer has found a negro coal- 
heaver in Covington, whose tongue is covered with 
sandy red hair an inch in length. He was born in 
Xenia, his father being black and his mother white. 
His wool is natural, though he has no beard, and his 
eyes are gray. He was wounded at Petersburgh, 
while serving in a colored regiment. 





> 


Why is it easy to break into an old man’s house? 
Because his gait is broken and his locks are few. 


Wnrat sort of sympathy would you rather be with- 
out? You don’t want to be pitted by the small-pox. 


Why are fowls the most economical things a farm- 
ercan keep? Because for every grain they give a 
peck. 

Why is a baker a most improvident person? Be- 


cause he is continually selling that which he kneads 
himself. 


Ripp_r.—The beginning of every danger, 
The end of every road, 
The beginning of destruction, 
| The middle of an ode. 
The letter D. 


“WHAT are you digging there for?” asked a loiterer 
of three men who were digging a trench in the street. 

“Money, zur,’’ the answer came. 

The man watched the operation until the joke got 
through the roots of his hair, and then moved on. 


Mistress (to new housemaid)—Jane, I’m quite 
surprised to hear you can’t read nor write! I’m sure 
one of my daughters would gladly undertake to teach 

ou— 

Maid—O lor, mum, if the young ladies would be 
so kind as to learn me any thing, I should like to 
learn to play the pianner! 








*\5 MYSTERIOUS 





| ta THE MORNING. 


How pleasant in the morning ’tis, 
When vanished is the early dew, 
When earth seems filled with happiness, 
To walk abroad, and Nature view; 
How sweet is it the birds to hear, 
Perched here and there among the trees, 
Whose songs so grateful to the ear, 
Come borne to us upon the breeze; 
Tosee the Boys in handsome “C lothies, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and ances complete, 
Re minding us of GEORGE FeNNno 
Corner of Beach and W; ashington Street. 


” 


E. EGETINE Will cure worst cases of Scrofula. 
URNETT’ 3 COOKING EXTRAC TS.—The 
best kinds extant."’— Sears’ National Review. 


D R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, ‘for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. _25—cows5t 


IVEN AWAY.— A variety of “Foreign Postage 
A Stamps, free for stamp for return postage. se 
FRANK MERWIN , Columbus, Johnson Co., Mo. 25-1 


W0O-THIRDS SAVED.—Buy Flower Bulbs from 
GRUBE & NIEUWLAND. Send for Catalogue. 13 
First Street, New York. 25—1t 


eae, GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pub- 

lish “THE PATENT Star,” sell i, = give 
profits uble age ncies to canvassers. —12tm 

UR READERS in want of Black Walnut Cham- 

ber Sets should see those for $85, $90, and $100, at 

PACKARD & SONS, 56 and 58 Union Street. — 
t 

















all kinds. 





Vv EGETINE is composed of Roots, Barks and Herbs. 
is very pleasant to take; every child likes it. 


It 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us thanatanything else. Particulars frees 
GeSTINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 





ROWN’'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by alldruggists, _ 25—cow35t 


tg IC TURES FREE. 

Sw onderful, Unique, 

Send stamp for post- 
25—eow4t 





Puzzling, Delicious, Odd, Strange. 


ageto ADAMS & CO. , Boste on. 

V ONDERS NEVER CEASE.—Send 25 cts., and 
stamp for the Japanese Fish Secret to catch 

fish lively, sells “apie in your own town. Address G. F. 

COX, Be soit, Wis y tp 





VEGETINE is meme by ‘all classes of people to 
be the best and most reliable blood purifier in the world. 











NORBE TTS Shaker’ 's Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons ofthe year. Sold by all druggists, 25—eow35t 


EVOLV ERS AT COST.—C lark’s five-shooter. 

neat, durable weapon. ‘Three-inch barrel. 

curately at 3l paces. Uses No. 22 cartridges. Price with 

box cartridges, $150, postpaid; two for $250. Address 

ng LSON & CO., manufacturers, box 340, Indepe ndence, 
25—It 


A 
Shoots ac- 


HERE Is NO EXCUSE for those who drag their 

weary and disordered bodies into our company, when 
a few doses of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla would Cleanse 
their murky blood and restore their health and vigor. Ye 
muddy victims of bilious disease, have some regard for 
your neighbors, ifnot for you Ss. 25—2t 


GENTS — WANTED. — 











75 to $250 er 
very where, male and female, to introduce 





SNUINE IMP att ED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
SEWING MACHI This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, aa bind, braid and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more be autiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from a ice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Chicago, ql. +» or St. bn OF wt. Los Mo. *13—13t 


LA_BELLE COQUETTE, 













Send stamp for Circular, 
*yoog Joy s}U90 U9} ‘IO 


A NEW, FASCINATING FIELD GAME! 
The most Beautiful, Unique and Entertain- 
ing Game extant. 


CLEAVELAND & LEONARD, 
Proprietors, also Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
Field and Parlor Games, Novelties, etc., 

55 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
Old stand of D. B. Brooks & Bro. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC’) 


“senna 
A DOMESTIC . 
Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 
“WILL LAST A J@ 

LIFETIME.” 


Address 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


24— 











An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Cash, or, on | 
CASH installments as low as $5 per month. - 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Pleasecall 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*18ly 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 











| 
| 
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; the number. 
18 


' 
(or 


CD) 


OFFICE 77. STATE 





The subscribers were the originators of the articles 
named above and have made them for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and they claim that they are as good as any, if not 
the best. 

The cooking or flavoring extracts are pure and health- 
ful and are the true flavors of the articles they represent. 

The Infallible Yeast Powders are the oldest, the stron- 
gest, the best, and consequently the cheapest. 

The Sugar of Lemons is made from the fruit and pure 
sugar and flavored with the lemon peel, and is well adapt- 
ed for the sick, for travellers, voyagers, and others who 
cannot readily procure the fre: sh fruit. 

Since these goods have been introduced to the public a 
host of imitators have sprung up, and so many worthless 
or hurtful articles have been sold as “Extracts,” “Baking 
Powders,” and “Lemonade Powdcr,” as to bring discredit 
upon all. Our old customers will find that our goods are 
as good in quality as when we first made them. 

PRESTON - MERRILL, 
*15—5tm State Street, Boston. 


TENTS FOR BOYS. 


Blue Dyed or White, 
5 the thing for 
awns or small camp- 
ing parties, all sizes. 
A Tent from $8 to $20; 
9x9 with fly $30 to $35; 
~ without fiy $15 to $25; 
= 12x12 with fly from $30 
to $45 Iso Flags in 
all styles made of. the best material and pe rfect in pattern. 
Now is the Time to Camp Out. 
Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
prices, and buy instead of hiring a tent for the summer. 
The cost of hiring three or four times will pay for onc, 
which with good care will last from 8 tol@ years. Can 
furnish all sizes. Send for price list. 
Some of the Advantages to be Derived by 
Owning a Tent. 
It is easily put up and taken down, packed ina small 
space and transported at asmall expense without delay. 
A few months hiring a room pays for a good Tent. 
You can arrange it to your taste and present a nice cozy 
appearance. 
Those who have used the Tents are merged satisfied 
with them, as they are convenient, pleasant, e 
Also manufacturer of Boat Sails, "Tralian ee aie: Wag- 
on Covers, Canvas Street Signs. 
THOMAS D. HOYT, 
_ Sl Commercial St., 








Boston, M: ASS. 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 











With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 


| than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 


are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatev er of American manutac- 
ture, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


_A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 

= to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 

ark is “‘Americsz an Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 


Jewellers. Send for Circular. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
5l—ly New York and Boston. 





$10 from 503 


1eSqueweaaee een paid) Sor Fitz Ocate, Ad 
Ten L, Wotcort, N.Y. 
wee 





VEGETINE—By its use you will prevent many of the 
diseases prevailing in the spring a and summer § season. 


JACKSON & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
Are offering as wu ot inducements to Hat "buyers. 
Their stock is large and of the latest styles. Don't forget 


59 Tremont Street. wt 














